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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

A CURRICULUM  UNIT  DESIGNED  TO  ENHANCE  SEVENTH- GR.ADE  STUDENTS' 
COMPENTENCY  IN  DEVELOPING  EXPOSITORY  PARAGRAPHS  THROUGH  TIME  ORDER 

By 

Sally  A.  Larson 
December,  1979 

Chairperson:  Ruthellen  Crews 

Major  Department:  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

This  study  was  conducted  to  determine  if  student  participation  in 
a structured,  research-based  composition  unit  could  improve  student 
writing  ability  to  develop  expository  paragraphs  through  time  order. 

A pretest-posttest  nonequivalent  control  group  design  was  used  in  the 
study  which  extended  over  a 20-day  instructional  period.  Data  from 
145  seventh-grade  students  were  collected  through  writing  samples  on 
specified  topics  and  an  attitude  survey  which  assessed  student  appre- 
hension toward  writing. 

Teachers  of  the  program  group  students  received  inservice  train- 
ing for  the  classroom  implementation  of  the  curriculum  unit.  They 
also  received  instructions  for  the  collection  of  data.  The  comparison 
group  teachers  received  instructions  for  the  collection  of  data  and  a 
list  of  the  general  unit  objectives.  They  were  responsible  for  class- 
room implementation  while  the  program  group  teachers  followed  the 
curriculum  unit  which  was  provided. 
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Two  independent  variables  were  considered,  treatment  group  and 
reading  level.  Analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  test  14  dependent 
variables  which  were  related  to  five  general  areas  of  writing.  Data 
analysis  for  three  h>'potheses  was  conducted  through  the  analysis  of 
variance  model  for  gain  scores  when  the  assumptions  for  analysis  of 
covariance  were  not  met.  The  five  areas  considered  were  time  order, 
elaboration,  transition  words  and  phrases,  capitalization  and  punctua- 
tion, and  attitude. 

Elaboration  proved  to  be  significant  by  treatment  group  on  two  of 
three  h>"potheses  tested.  The  program  group  means  were  larger  than  the 
comparison  group  means  in  both  cases. 

The  hypotheses  tested  in  the  time-order  category  proved  statis- 
tically significant  by  reading  level,  with  the  above  grade  level  stu- 
dents achieving  the  highest  means. 

Statistical  significance  was  found  on  all  three  transition 
variables  tested.  The  mean  number  of  transitions  used  was  significant 
by  grade  level,  with  larger  means  reported  for  the  above  grade  level 
group.  Ratios  of  transitions  to  total  words  and  transitions  to  total 
sentences  were  significant  by  treatment  group.  The  comparison  group 
means  were  larger  in  both  cases.  The  differences  in  means  for  the 
transition  variables  were  not  deemed  significant  for  instructional  pur- 
poses even  though  they  were  statistically  significant. 

Student  apprehension  toward  writing,  attitude,  was  significant  by 
grade  level.  The  above  grade  level  group  means  were  larger  than  the 
at  grade  level  group  means,  indicating  that  the  above  grade  level  stu- 
dents were  less  apprehensive  about  writing. 
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Four  variables  were  examined  in  the  area  of  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  None  of  them  proved  significant  by  treatment  group  or 
by  reading  level. 

The  significance  of  reading  grade  level  as  it  relates  to  writing 
ability  and  writing  improvement  was  substantiated  in  four  areas  — time 
order,  elaboration,  transitions,  and  attitude.  The  results  of  this 
study  support  the  findings  and  beliefs  of  others  that  writing  ability 
is  related  to  the  ability  to  read.  The  results  tend  to  support  develop- 
mental learning  theory  which  indicates  that  for  a given  skill  there  is 
a level  of  readiness  which  must  be  reached  before  instruction  can  be 
effective . 

Since  availability  of  time  is  frequently  a factor  in  instruc- 
tional settings,  it  seems  appropriate  to  teach  those  skills  which  re- 
search has  shown  can  be  effectively  and  efficiently  taught.  The 
results  of  this  20-day  study  indicate  that  for  the  sample  population 
the  use  of  modifiers  and  transition  devices  appears  to  be  enhanced 
through  instruction.  A study  in  which  instruction  in  these  areas  is 
extended  over  a longer  period  of  time  might  further  substantiate  this 
finding. 

When  considering  the  implications  of  this  study's  findings,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  improvement  of  student  writing  involves 
a qualitative  value  judgment  which  is  quantified  for  the  purposes  of 
research.  In  the  quantifying  process  some  of  the  subtleties  of  written 
communication  are  not  taken  into  account. 
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CHAPTER  1 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STUDY 
Introduction 

Public  awareness  and  demand  for  student  achievement  of  basic 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  have  generated  renewed 
instructional  interest  and  emphasis  in  these  curriculum  areas. 

Teachers  are  finding  that  lists  of  curriculum  objectives  are  inadequate 
sources  of  information  for  their  efforts  to  improve  teaching  strategies 
and  to  effect  student  development  and  achievement  of  basic  skills. 
Whereas  reading  and  mathematics  have  received  most  of  the  renewed 
attention,  writing  instruction  has  increasingly  received  more  emphasis. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  participation  in  an 
instructional  unit  designed  to  teach  writing  of  expository  paragraphs 
that  follow  time  order  can  enhance  seventh-grade  students'  abilities 
to  perform  this  skill  as  measured  in  the  areas  of  time  order,  elabora- 
tion, and  use  of  transition  words  and  phrases  found  in  pre-  and  post- 
writing samples  collected  on  specified  topics  from  a program  and  a 
comparison  group. 


Limitations 

This  study  was  limited  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  To  those  students  participating  in  the  seventh- grade  language  arts 
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classes  of  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  and  Howard  Bishop  Middle 
School,  Alachua  County,  Florida,  during  the  fall  quarter,  1979. 

2.  To  those  students  whose  teachers  volunteered  to  participate  in 
this  study  and  who  therefore  attended  the  in-service  workshops 
designed  for  the  implementation  of  the  instructional  unit. 

3.  To  the  development  of  an  organized,  systematic  framework  for  teach- 
ing those  skills  which  have  been  identified  as  effective  for  in- 
creasing student  competency  in  writing  expository  paragraphs  that 
follow  time  order. 

4.  To  concluding  statements  of  functional  relationships  based  on  col- 
lected data,  instead  of  causal  statements,  due  to  the  quasi- 
experimental  nature  of  the  design. 

5.  To  language  arts  instruction  during  20  consecutive  class  days  in 
October,  1979 . 

The  application  of  these  findings  will  be  limited  to  populations 

and  conditions  similar  to  those  described  above. 

Assumptions 

The  instructional  unit  developed  for  this  study  was  constructed 

on  the  basis  of  the  following  assumptions. 

1.  A planned,  sequential  program  of  instruction  in  composition  will 
result  in  improved  student  writing. 

2.  Teachers  can  be  taught  to  use  this  instructional  unit  effectively 
through  in-service  workshops  and  individual  conferences,  when 
requested,  with  the  researcher. 

3.  Students  in  the  sample  population  will  have  the  cognitive  abilities 
identified  by  learning  theory  research  as  being  present  in  most 
seventh-grade  students. 
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4.  For  students  having  the  identified  cognitive  abilities,  it  will  be 
possible,  through  teaching,  to  improve  their  abilities  to  write 
paragraphs  which  are  developed  through  time  order. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

In  the  eighth-grade  Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards  for 
Florida  Schools  test,  the  ability  of  students  to  "write  a set  of  simple 
directions  or  procedures  using  an  appropriate  organizational  pattern" 
is  sampled  (State  of  Florida,  1977,  p.  9).  This  basic  skill  is  identi- 
fied under  Writing  Standard  #B;  "The  student  will  organize  objects  and 
information  into  logical  groupings  and  orders,"  which  would  conceivably 
include  time  order  as  one  pattern  of  paragraph  organization.  This 
skill  has  not  been  tested  in  the  last  two  school  years;  therefore, 
current  data  are  not  available  on  the  percentage  of  students  who  have 
mastered  this  skill.  However,  it  is  appropriate  to  systematically  de- 
velop students'  skills  and  abilities  which  will  enable  them  to  master 
at  least  these  minimum  performance  standards  during  the  course  of 
their  middle  school  education,  since  these  skills  have  been  identified 
as  basic  to  writing  competency  by  the  state  and  their  mastery  will 
eventually  be  evaluated. 

Based  on  diagnostic  pretest  information  obtained  from  each  student, 
the  proposed  curriculum  unit  could  be  used  developmental ly  or  for 
remedial  purposes  through  teacher  selection  of  relevant  segments. 

Current  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  improved  student  writing 
has  prompted  some  teachers  of  Alachua  County,  Florida,  to  express  the 
need  for  a systematic  approach  to  teaching  composition.  The  teachers 
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are  concerned  about  their  own  lack  of  professional  preparation  to 
teach  writing  (Lacque  § Sherwood,  1977,  p.  1).  They  feel  that  a 
complete  curriculum  guide,  as  opposed  to  the  currently  available  list 
of  objectives,  could  provide  tlie  technical  assistance  which  would 
enable  them  to  teach  composition  more  effectively. 

At  this  time  there  is  a limited  range  of  commercial  and  teacher- 
made  curriculum  materials  available  for  teaching  composition.  Emphasis 
has  been  on  developing  reading  and  mathematics  materials  which  are  now 
readily  available.  Thus  from  the  standpoint  of  availability  of 
materials,  this  study  appears  current  and  relevant  (Irmscher,  1977). 

Definition  of  Terms 

!•  The  writing  process  is  divided  into  three  distinct  phases — pre- 
writing, composing,  and  postwriting  (Graves,  1975).  In  the  pre- 
writing stage  oral  language  activities  facilitate  the  expression 
of  ideas  which  are  used  during  the  composing  stage.  The  composing 
stage  is  essentially  a solitary  activity  with  teacher  assistance 
available  by  student  request.  During  the  postwriting  stage, 
editing  and  proofreading  skills  are  developed  and  practiced,  some- 
times, but  not  always,  resulting  in  a carefully  written  final  copy. 
2.  Curriculum  unit  is  defined  by  this  study  to  be  a listing  of  composi- 
tion skills,  presented  in  objective  form,  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  performance  objectives,  and  implemented  on  the  basis  of  an 
expressed  philosophy.  Also  included  in  the  unit  are  suggested 
teaching  strategies,  activities,  media,  and  materials,  both  commer- 
cially prepared  and  teacher  constructed. 
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3.  Teaching  strategies  include  those  teaching  methods  which  a teacher 
employs  to  deliver  information  or  to  develop  students'  thinking, 
speaking,  and  writing  abilities.  Examples  include  problem-solving 
techniques,  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  panel  discussions, 
and  peer  teaching. 

4.  Performance  objectives  describe  the  pattern  of  behavior  that  is 
expected  of  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  instructional  sequence. 

They  are  written  in  a manner  which  will  facilitate  measurement  of 
observable  outcomes  (Mager,  1962). 

5.  Paragraph  organization  is  the  general  term  which  encompasses  the 
patterns  of  information  by  various  schemes.  Examples  include 
chronology,  general  to  specific,  cause  and  effect,  comparison  and 
contrast,  and  directions  or  procedures. 

6.  Expository  writing  serves  to  explain,  expound,  elucidate,  or 
appraise  a topic  analytically  (Webster,  1958). 

7.  Instructional  sequence  is  the  step-by-step  teaching  process  followed 
in  order  to  accomplish  a performance  objective. 

8.  Time  order  organization  of  expository  paragraphs  occurs  when  "two 
or  more  factors  (objects,  events,  or  ideas)  are  presented  with  an 
indication  of  a sequential  relationship  between  or  among  them.  The 
relationships  are  considered  in  light  of  the  passage  of  time  and/or 
the  application  of  logic"  (Herber,  1978,  p.  79). 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  students  participating  in  this  study  were  seventh  graders  at 

Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  or  Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  .41achua  County, 
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Florida.  Each  school  houses  grades  six  through  eight  with  students' 
socioeconomic  levels  ranging  from  low  to  high  middle.  In  the  program 
group  128  students  participated  under  the  direction  of  two  teachers. 

The  comparison  group  had  205  students  and  three  teachers. 

Students  in  the  program  became  part  of  the  san^le  population  as 
a result  of  their  teachers'  requests  for  in-service  training  in  the 
teaching  of  composition.  Those  teachers  who  attended  the  in-service 
training  received  background  information  and  instruction  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  curriculum  unit  as  well  as  directions  for  collecting 
pre-  and  postwriting  samples  on  topics  provided  and  the  writing  appre- 
hension survey. 

The  teachers  of  the  comparison  group  volunteered  to  administer 
the  pre-  and  postwriting  samples  on  topics  provided  and  the  writing 
apprehension  survey.  They  were  provided  with  the  instructional  unit's 
overview,  including  the  general  objectives  for  the  unit.  These 
teachers  were  responsible  for  their  own  implementation  and  selection 
of  materials. 


Procedures 

The  initial  step  in  this  study  was  to  narrow  the  broad  field  of 
written  composition  to  a topic  concise  enough  to  be  effectively  re- 
searched. Seventh- grade  expository  writing  of  paragraphs  using  time 
order  was  selected  because  this  skill  is  evaluated  by  use  of  the 
Florida  Assessment  Test  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  grade. 

The  research  was  then  reviewed  to  substantiate  its  inclusion  in 
the  seventh-grade  writing  program  for  reasons  other  than  the  Florida 
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Assessment  Test.  The  areas  of  research  to  be  reviewed  were  develop- 
mental learning  theory  and  research  applied  to  composition.  Current  and 
suggested  strategies  for  teaching  composition,  as  well  as  assessment 
techniques,  were  also  reviewed. 

Upon  review  of  the  identified  literature,  a synthesis  of  informa- 
tion was  completed  to  create  a research-based  curriculum  unit.  The 
unit  begins  with  an  overview,  followed  by  student  performance  objec- 
tives matched  to  teaching  strategies  and  evaluation  procedures  for  use 
by  students  and  teachers. 

Once  the  curriculum  unit  was  prepared,  teacher  in-service, 
designed  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  was  conduc- 
ted. The  in-service  was  followed  by  implementation  of  the  unit  in  the 
language  arts  classes  for  seventh  graders  at  two  school  sites.  The 
researcher  and  the  assistant  principal  for  curriculum  were  available 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  monitor  the  program  in  the 
classroom. 

Data  on  student  performance  were  collected  from  pre-  and  post- 
writing samples  on  specified  topics  collected  from  a program  and  a 
comparison  group.  The  possibility  of  wide  variability  in  the  diffi- 
culty level  of  the  assigned  topics  to  lend  themselves  to  paragraph 
development  through  time  order  dictated  the  need  for  a pilot  study  of 
the  topics.  For  this  purpose,  three  trial  topics  were  used  with  a 
small  pilot  group  to  establish  the  suitability  of  each  topic  to  the 
measures  being  taken.  The  pilot  was  also  used  to  help  in  establishing 
time  and  length  parameters  for  collecting  the  writing  samples  used  in 
this  study. 
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Evaluative  techniques  for  this  quasi-experimental  design  were  utilized 
to  yield  pre-  and  postwriting  scores  which,  after  adjustment  for 
initial  group  differences,  were  analyzed  through  analysis  of  covariance 
to  determine  if  instruction  following  a sequentially  developed  curricu- 
lum unit  makes  a difference  in  writing  ability  related  to  time  order 
paragraph  development  between  students  in  program  and  comparison 
groups. 

Time  order  was  measured  by  a frequency  count  of  the  steps  in  a 
process  which  occur  in  student  writing,  the  number  of  steps  which 
occur  in  logical  time  order  sequence,  and  the  ratio  of  steps  presented 
in  logical  sequence  to  the  total  number  of  steps  presented.  Elabora- 
tion was  evaluated  based  on  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  per  writing 
sample,  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  total  words  written,  and 
the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  number  of  sentences  written. 

A third  measure  of  instructional  effectiveness  was  determined 
through  analysis  of  the  mean  number  of  transition  devices  used,  by 
comparing  the  mean  number  of  transitions  used  to  the  mean  number  of 
total  words,  and  by  comparing  the  mean  number  of  transitions  to  the 
mean  total  of  sentences  written. 

More  traditional  measures  of  writing  were  also  taken.  Capitali- 
zation was  measured  by  counting  the  errors  in  the  use  of  capitals  at 
the  beginning  of  sentences  and  in  proper  nouns.  Punctuation  was 
assessed  in  terms  of  end  punctuation  marks  and  commas  used  in  a series. 

Student  anxiety  (apprehension)  toward  writing  was  studied  through 
the  use  of  a 26-item  questionnaire  administered  before  and  after  instruc- 
tion took  place  (Daly  5 Miller,  1975).  (See  Appendix  A.)  Formative 
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evaluation  was  provided  by  teachers  in  the  form  of  a narrative  log. 
Program  teachers  made  comments  in  the  unit  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  exercises,  student  response,  time  allocations,  etc.  Comparison 
teachers  noted  materials  and  methods  used,  time  allocations,  student 
responses,  etc. 

The  formative  and  summative  evaluation  information  collected  was 
summarized,  analyzed  and  discussed.  Contingent  upon  the  findings, 
conclusions  were  drawn  based  on  relationships  established,  program 
modifications  suggested,  and  recommendations  made  for  further  study. 

A detailed  description  of  the  various  procedures  used  for  assess- 
ing the  writing  samples  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

Hypotheses 

Several  h>’potheses  were  tested  using  data  collected  from  pre- 
and  postwriting  samples  on  specified  topics  and  a pre-  and  postwriting 
apprehension  survey.  Hypotheses  pertained  to  the  following  broad  areas 
of  writing:  time  order,  elaboration,  transition  words  and  phrases, 

capitalization  and  punctuation,  and  student  apprehension  toward  writing. 

The  first  area  examined  was  the  students'  abilities  to  write 
time  ordered  expository  paragraphs  as  measured  by  the  number  of  steps 
in  a process  which  were  described  in  their  writing,  the  number  of  steps 
written  in  logical  sequence,  and  the  ratio  of  steps  presented  in  logi- 
cal sequence  to  the  total  number  of  steps  presented.  Written  in  the 
null  form,  the  hy'potheses  related  to  time  order  follow: 

1.  After  adjusting  for  initial  differences  in  student  writing 

ability,  tliere  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  number  of 
steps  in  a process  between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially 
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structured  instruction  and  a comparison  group  who  do  not  have  the 
same  instruction. 

2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
number  of  steps  written  in  logical  sequence  between  the  program 
group  who  have  sequentially  structured  instruction  and  the  compari- 
son group  who  do  not . 

3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  ratio 
of  steps  presented  in  logical  sequence  to  the  total  number  of 
steps  between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured 
instruction  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not. 

In  the  area  of  elaboration,  hypotheses  were  tested  to  determine 
if  elaboration  could  be  increased  through  sequentially  structured  in- 
struction as  reflected  by  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  per  writing 
sample,  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  the  total  number  of  words  written, 
and  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  the  number  of  sentences  written.  The 
hypotheses  pertaining  to  elaboration  follow  in  the  null  form: 

1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences  in  student  writing 
ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  number  of 
modifiers  used  between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially 
structured  instruction  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not  have 
the  same  instruction. 

2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
number  of  modifiers  used  in  the  sample  to  the  mean  number  of  total 
words  in  the  sample  between  the  program  group  who  have  instruction 
sequentially  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not. 

3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  ratio 
of  mean  number  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  number  of  sentences 
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between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured  instruc- 
tion and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not. 

The  use  of  transition  words  and  phrases  was  analyzed  by  examin- 
ing the  mean  number  of  transition  devices  used,  by  comparing  the  mean 
number  of  transitions  used  to  the  mean  number  of  total  words,  and  by 
comparing  the  mean  number  of  transitions  to  the  mean  total  of  sentences 
written.  In  the  null  form,  the  hypotheses  tested  follow: 

1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences  in  student  writing 
ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  number  of 
transition  words  and/or  phrases  used  between  the  program  group  who 
have  sequentially  structured  instruction  and  the  comparison  group 
who  do  not . 

2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
number  of  transitions  compared  to  the  mean  number  of  total  words 
written  between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured 
instruction  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not. 

5.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
number  of  transitions  compared  to  the  mean  number  of  sentences 
written  between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured 
instruction  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not. 

Correct  usage  of  punctuation  and  capitalization  were  assessed  in 
a limited  manner.  Punctuation  was  assessed  based  on  the  use  of 
appropriate  end  punctuation  marks  and  the  use  of  commas  with  words  in 
a series.  Capitalization  was  assessed  based  on  the  use  of  capitals 
in  proper  nouns  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  sentence.  Hypotheses 


tested  in  the  null  form  follow: 
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1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences  in  student  writing 
ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  appropriate  use 
of  end  punctuation  marks  between  the  program  group  and  the  com- 
parison group. 

2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  use  of 
commas  in  a series  between  the  program  group  and  the  comparison 
group . 

3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  use  of 
capital  letters  in  proper  nouns  between  the  program  group  and  the 
comparison  group. 

4.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  use  of 
capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  between  the  program  group  and 
the  comparison  group. 

The  last  area  analyzed  by  this  study  pertained  to  student  appre- 
hension toward  writing.  Based  on  pre-  and  post-data  collected  from  a 
survey,  the  hypothesis  tested  in  null  form  follows: 

1.  Between  the  program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured  writ- 
ing instruction  and  the  comparison  group  who  do  not,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  student  apprehension  toward  writing. 

Organization 

Chapter  1 contains  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  additional 
background  information.  In  Chapter  2 the  literature  is  reviewed  and 
summarized  in  the  areas  of  learning  theory  as  applied  to  teaching 
composition,  teaching  strategies,  and  assessment  of  composition. 
Chapter  3 describes  the  content  and  procedures  used  in  the  instruc- 
tional unit  and  how  the  data  were  collected.  It  also  presents  the 
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data.  An  analysis  of  the  data  and  results  is  presented  in  Chapter  4. 
Chapter  5 is  devoted  to  conclusions,  suggested  curriculum  modifications, 
and  recommendations  for  further  investigations. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  bases  for  curriculum  development  in  written  composition  can 
be  determined  through  a review  of  the  literature  in  the  following 
areas:  developmental  learning  theory,  brain  growth  research,  teaching 

practices  and  strategies  for  teaching  composition,  and  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  composition.  Therefore,  developmental  learning  theory 
and  research  in  composition  will  be  reviewed.  Past,  current,  and  pro- 
posed teaching  practices  and  strategies  related  to  teaching  expository 
writing  in  the  junior  high  and  middle  school  will  be  reviewed.  Assess- 
ment techniques  and  evaluation  schemes  will  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  composition  process. 

Developmental  Learning  Theory 

The  typical  seventh-grade  student  is  from  II  to  13  years  of  age. 

In  terms  of  Piaget's  stages  of  development,  the  seventh  grader  is 
nearly  through  the  concrete  operations  stage  and  is  entering  the  formal 
operations  stage.  With  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review 
the  characteristics  of  these  two  stages  and  to  draw  implications  for 
educational  decision  making  based  on  these  characteristics.  Validation 
of  the  developmental  sequence  proposed  by  Piaget  has  been  completed  by 
Duetsch  in  1937,  Inhelder  in  1943,  and  Price-Williams  in  1961  (Adler, 
1970).  The  validity  of  the  sequence  will  not,  therefore,  be  questioned 
or  explored  further  in  this  study. 
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The  concrete  operations  stage  of  cognitive  development  extends 
approximately  from  age  7 to  age  11.  It  is  characterized  by  the  concept 
of  reversability , the  ability  to  perform  mathematical  operations  logi- 
cally, and  the  ability  to  reason  with  concrete  objects  at  hand  (Adler, 
1970).  The  child  at  this  stage  is  able  to  relate  events  to  a total 
system  and  to  conceive  of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  is  aware  of 
alternative  solutions  to  problems.  Ginsburg  and  Opper  (1969)  sum- 
marized concrete  operational  thought  as  the  ability  to  focus  on 
several  aspects  of  a situation  simultaneously,  to  be  sensitive  to  trans- 
formations, and  to  reverse  direction  of  thinking.  Beard  (1969)  pointed 
out  that  several  relationships  are  learned  during  the  concrete  opera- 
tions stage.  Two  appear  most  relevant  to  the  study  of  paragraph  organi- 
zation, the  hierarchy  of  classes  and  the  order  of  succession. 

Commencing  at  around  11  years  of  age,  the  formal  operations  stage 
is  characterized  by  logical  thought  which  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  use  of  concrete  objects  (Adler,  1970).  A child  enters  the  world 
of  ideas,  can  take  a systematic  approach  to  problems,  and  can  make 
logical  deductions  by  implication.  He  can  reason  beyond  cause  and 
effect.  The  formal  operations  stage  is  initiated  through  cooperation 
with  others,  reports  Bear  (1939).  The  student  can  accept  an  assump- 
tion for  argument's  sake  and  reflect  on  his  thinking  to  make  justifi- 
cations for  judgments.  He  can  also  express  a hy'pothesis  in  proposi- 
tion form  and  test  it. 

When  utilizing  stage  development  information,  Adler  (1970)  stated 
that  the  level  of  instruction  and  information  must  be  matched  to  the 
cognitive  stage  of  the  child  or  be  slightly  in  advance  of  his  assessed 
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stage.  This  creates  a cognitive  discrepancy  which  results  in  motiva- 
tion. Motivation  is  probably  greatest  when  the  descrepancy  is  large 
enough  to  be  interesting,  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  the  child's 
scope  of  understanding.  Where  inadequate  adaptations  occur,  resulting 
in  learning  deficiencies,  the  teacher  may  have  to  revert  to  the 
highest  level  of  student  understanding  and  proceed  to  teach  from  there. 

Drawn  as  implications  for  secondary  teachers.  Beard  (1969)  stated 
that  since  concepts  are  being  acquired  throughout  the  educative  process, 
any  new  topic  should  be  introduced  based  on  concrete  experiences  or 
prior  student  experiences,  even  for  the  most  able  students.  Ausubel 
(1970)  and  Ginsburg  and  Opper  (1969)  concur  that  when  introduced  to  a 
new  concept  in  an  unfamiliar  area,  we  tend  to  operate  at  the  concrete 
level  until  we  can  transfer  elements  from  related  areas  to  the  abstract. 
In  children,  intellectual  development  can  only  be  accelerated  within 
the  prevailing  stage  of  intellectual  development;  therefore,  teachers 
must  exploit  the  existing  level  of  readiness.  Vigotsky  (Beard,  1969) 
has  shown  that  the  problem-solving  approach  is  the  best  way  to  develop 
new  concepts. 

A child's  ability  to  understand  develops  on  three  levels: 
motoric,  internal  activity  on  an  intuitive  basis,  and  verbal  under- 
standing (Ginsburg  6 Opper,  1969).  The  development  of  higher  levels 
depends  upon  lower  levels,  although  levels  are  not  necessarily  restric- 
ted to  given  ages.  This  implies  that  teachers  should  be  aware  of  a 
child's  current  level  of  functioning  in  order  to  determine  what  might 
arouse  his  interest.  Carried  further,  this  reasoning  would  orient  the 
classroom  toward  the  individual  instead  of  the  group  and  permit 
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students  considerable  control  over  their  own  learning.  Ginsburg  and 
Opper  further  advance  the  following  five  general  principles  from 
Piaget  which  may  guide  educational  procedures: 

1.  The  child's  language  and  thought  are  different  from 
the  adult's. 

2.  Children  need  to  manipulate  things  in  order  to  learn. 

3.  Children  are  most  interested  and  learn  best  when 
experience  is  moderately  novel. 

4.  The  child's  thought  progresses  through  a series  of 
stages,  each  of  which  contains  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

5.  Children  should  talk  in  school,  should  argue  and 
debate.  Social  interaction,  particularly  when  it  is 
centered  about  relevant  physical  experience,  pro- 
motes intellectual  growth.  (pp.  230-231) 

The  transition  from  concrete  operational  thought  to  formal  opera- 
tions occurs  as  the  ability  to  translate  concrete  experiences  into 
verbal  and  symbolic  terms  develops  (Beard,  1969) . Through  many  years 
of  practicing  in  understanding  and  manipulating  relationships  with  the 
aid  of  concrete-empirical  props,  students  gradually  develop  greater 
facility  in  performing  these  operations,  so  that  they  can  perform  the 
same  operations  just  as  efficiently  without  relying  on  props  (.^usubel, 
1970).  In  an  instructional  mode,  then,  it  would  be  important  to  require 
students  to  "describe  in  their  own  words  what  they  do,  for  they  then 
have  a formula  to  guide  the  action  in  a more  difficult  case.  . . . 

An  alternative  way  of  bridging  the  gap  to  adolescent  modes  of  thinking 
is  to  simplify  the  relationships  which  juniors  are  asked  to  appreciate" 
(Beard,  1969,  p.  96) . 


Brain  Growth  Research 

Another  way  of  looking  at  developing  cognitive  abilities  is 
through  a neuroscience  framework  which  considers  brain  growth  spurts. 
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These  spurts  occur  at  3-10  months,  and  during  approximately  two-year 
periods  centered  at  ages  3,  7,  11  or  12,  and  15  years  (Abelson,  Epstein, 

5 Toepfer,  1978).  Study  has  shown  the  brain  growth  spurts  to  be 
correlated  with  spurts  in  various  aspects  of  developing  intelligence. 

It  would  appear  that  the  biological  brain  spurts  form  the  basis  of 
Piaget's  developmental  stages. 

Research  by  Whitehead,  Cattel,  Vygotsky,  and  Kubie  (Abelson 
et  al.,  1978)  indicated  a slow  growth  period  between  growth  spurts. 

Based  on  present  understanding  of  neurological  growth,  spurts  are  char- 
acterized by  extensive  increase  in  extent  and  complexity  of  the  neural 
network.  It  is  hypothesized  that  while  neural  networks  are  increasing, 
children  can  develop  novel  thinking  capabilities  and  that  this  develop- 
ment will  be  less  successful  during  slow  growth  periods. 

Abelson  et  al . (1978)  proposed  that  during  the  period  of  emerging 
adolescence,  children  should  be  exposed  to  a wide  variety  of  experimental 
inputs  rather  than  the  standard  intellectual  inputs.  A program  using 
this  concept  would  work  to  achieve  mastery  of  already  initiated  skills 
and  would  provide  extensive  exposure  to  real-life  activities.  Curricu- 
lum guidelines  have  been  evolved  for  implementation  of  such  a program. 
They  are  condensed  here  as  they  have  direct  implications  for  this 
study.  The  guidelines  include 

1.  Cooperative  planning  in  the  educational  environment 
among  all  parties  involved, 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  notion  that  human  beings  grow  and 
learn  differently  at  different  stages  of  their  own 
lives,  as  well  as  differently  from  each  other, 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  reality  that  learning  takes  place  in 
a variety  of  settings  and  that  practical  experience 

is  an  important  base  for  future  growth, 

4.  Affective  development  must  be  acknowledged  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  growth  of  children,  and 
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5.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  middle  grade  learners 
to  develop  competencies  and  refine  existing  skills 
which  can  be  used  in  defining  their  personal  inter- 
ests. (Abelson  et  al.,  p.  6) 

Neuroscientific  research  has  suggested  optimal  time  periods  for  the 
introduction  of  new  skills  and  cognitive  information.  The  occurrence  of 
a slow  brain  growth  period  in  a large  majority  of  12-14  year-olds 
should  indicate  some  necessary  curricular  changes  for  most  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  students.  During  the  slow  brain  growth  period,  information 
already  learned  should  be  utilized  to  mature  existing  cognitive  skills. 
Larger  components  of  practice  with  already  acquired  skills  should  be 
included  as  a major  part  of  the  instructional  program  instead  of  the 
introduction  of  new  skills. 

Research  Regarding  the  Composition  Process  and  Its  Instruction 

A review  of  the  research  on  the  act  of  writing  is  a third  source  of 
information  useful  for  the  construction  of  a curriculum  unit  designed  to 
teach  paragraph  organization.  Research  by  Burrows  (1964)  and  Graves 
(1975)  has  pointed  to  instruction  in  oral  language  as  the  basis  for 
developing  competency  in  written  language. 

Burrows'  (1964)  longitudinal  study  suggested  a sequence  for 
development  of  student  writing:  discussion,  dictation,  dictation  and 

copying,  copying  a portion  and  then  completing  the  passage  independently, 
and,  finally,  independent  writing.  Her  study  was  also  designed  to  help 
children  develop  an  enjoyment  of  writing.  Related  to  this  aim  was  a 
supportive  emotional  climate  which  Burrows  cited  as  a requisite  for 
student  writing.  Encouraging  children  to  write  and  responding  to  their 
writing  in  an  accepting  manner  have  likewise  been  suggested  by  Burgess, 
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Burgess,  Cartland,  Chambers,  Hedgeland,  Levine,  Mole,  Newsome,  Smith, 
and  Torbe  (1973)  and  Golub  (1971).  In  addition.  Burrows  distinguished 
between  personal  and  practical  writing.  Practical  writing  served  to 
communicate  with  others  and  was  therefore  subject  to  conventions  and 
standards  which  were  to  be  maintained.  Personal  writing  was  shared 
orally  and  only  corrected  for  special  purposes.  The  standards  of  prac- 
tical writing  eventually  carried  over  into  personal  writing. 

Graves  (1975)  found  that  second-grade  students  would  produce  more 
writing  if  a specific  topic  was  not  assigned.  In  his  observation  of 
the  writing  process.  Graves  identified  three  phases  of  writing:  pre- 

writing, composing,  and  postwriting.  He  suggested  that  teachers  should 
plan  appropriate  activities  and  settings  for  each  stage  to  facilitate 
student  writing.  This  suggestion  coincided  with  Sawkins ' (Petty  et  al . , 
1976)  interview  research  findings  from  a group  of  fifth  graders.  He 
determined  that  teachers  should  make  themselves  available  to  help 
students  during  the  actual  writing  process  and  that  students  should  be 
trained  in  note-taking  to  help  them  keep  ideas  from  slipping  away. 

Burrows  (1964)  also  found  that  recognition  of  the  writer's  sense 
of  guidance  was  an  important  area  of  study  for  purposes  of  curriculum 
design.  This  idea  has  been  pursued  by  a number  of  other  individuals 
including  Dixon  (1967),  Moffett  (Harpin,  1976),  and  Burgess  et  al.  (1975). 

In  reporting  on  the  Dartmouth  Seminar,  Dixon  (1967)  described  the 
child's  use  of  language  as  moving  from  immediate  and  present  experi- 
ences to  what  is  coming  next,  to  the  past,  and,  finally,  to  potential 
rather  than  actual  experiences.  In  telling  and  writing  stories,  children 
represented  things  in  general  rather  than  in  particular  and  moved  toward 
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a universalizing  of  experience.  They  begin  with  a limited,  immediate, 
and  familiar  audience  and  learned  to  speak  to  the  large,  unknown 
audience  which  requires  formal  writing.  "From  using  language  about 
people  and  things,  children  develop  gradually  the  powerful  tool  of  using 
language  about  language"  (Harpin,  1976,  pp.  121-122). 

Moffett  (Harpin,  1976)  addressed  the  identification  of  types  of 
discourse  by  describing  the  participants  and  the  distance  between  them. 
The  first  type  described  takes  place  when  the  speaker  and  the  listener 
are  identical.  He  called  this  "reflection."  The  second  type,  "conver- 
sation," occurs  as  an  interpersonal  communication  between  two  indi- 
viduals who  are  within  vocal  range  of  each  other.  "Correspondence," 
the  third  type,  is  a communication  between  remote  individuals  or  small 
groups  who  have  some  knowledge  of  each  other.  The  fourth  type,  "publi- 
cation," is  an  impersonal  communication  to  a large  anonymous  group 
extended  over  time  and  space  (pp.  39-40). 

Based  on  the  above  described  types  of  discourse,  Moffett  (Harpin, 
1976)  advanced  four  propositions  which  have  direct  bearing  on 
writing  in  the  junior  high  school  years.  They  are 

1.  A curriculum  should  be  based  on  a hierarchy  of 
abstraction,  the  process  by  which  we  select  and  order 
experiences  in  order  to  understand  them.  The  educa- 
tional process  begins  with  consciousness  of  abstrac- 
tion; in  this  way  we  learn  to  rethink  and  unthink. 

2.  The  hierarchy  of  abstraction  moves  from  the  chronologic 
(narrative)  through  the  analogic  (generalizing  and 
classifying)  to  the  tautologic  (transforming  proposi- 
tions) . 

3.  In  terms  of  distance  between  writer  and  subject,  this 
order  corresponds  to  what  is  happening,  what  has 
happened,  what  happened,  what  was  happening,  what 
happens  (the  analogic  stage) , what  may  happen  (tau- 
tologic) . 

4.  These  kinds  of  discourse  may  all  be  realised  in  each 

of  the  speaker-audience  relations:  reflection,  con- 

versation, correspondence,  publication.  (p.  122) 
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In  an  effort  to  locate  difficulties  children  found  in  writing, 
Burgess  et  al.  (1973)  collected  numerous  samples  of  children's  writing. 
They  were  able  to  document  developmental  stages  through  which  writers 
pass  as  growth  occurs  in  their  mental  and  physical  domains.  They 
found  that  regardless  of  the  writers'  developmental  stages,  achieve- 
ment was  related  to  their  right  to  decide  what  was  appropriate  and  their 
experience  with  relevant  kinds  of  writing.  Burgess  et  al.  reported  that 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  often  had  to  adjust  their  writing 
to  meet  the  particular  demands  of  subject  area  teachers,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  writing  was  better  when  they  were  involved,  secure, 
and  drawing  on  personal  experience. 

Demands  placed  on  the  writer  were  identified  by  Burgess  et  al . as 
the  internal  awareness  of  the  audience  and  the  external  understanding 
of  the  purposes  for  writing,  that  is,  to  be  effective,  a writer  had  to 
consider  the  reaction  of  his  or  her  readers.  This  could  be  more  readily 
accomplished  when  the  writer  knew  the  audience,  what  they  wanted,  and 
how  they  expected  to  receive  it.  Teachers  could  help  student  writers 
achieve  effective  communication  with  their  audience  if  teachers  would 
help  establish  the  skill  and  confidence  that  would  enable  the  students 
to  tackle  all  of  the  problems  at  once.  It  was  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  most  effective  help  would  come  during  the  actual  writing 
process  by  dealing  with  problems  as  the  arose. 

Burrows  (1959) , in  a review  of  the  literature,  found  that  re- 
search on  composition  in  the  middle  grades  has  largely  been  concerned 
with  the  nature  of  effective  stimuli,  volume,  evaluation  of  variety, 
originality,  and  facility.  Her  findings  regarding  effective  stimuli 
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and  evaluation  were  particularly  relevant  to  this  study.  One  study- 
reviewed  by  Burrows,  of  fifth  and  seventh  graders,  compared  first-hand 
experiences  with  derived  experiences  from  books,  television,  and  others. 
The  study  revealed  that  students  could  write  better  about  derived 
experiences.  When  first-hand  experience  was  lifted  to  the  symbolic 
level  through  oral  discussion,  it  could  then  be  utilized  effectively  in 
original  writing.  The  need  for  genuine  communication  through  a written 
product  was  cited  as  necessary  to  build  desirable  attitudes  and  to 
effectively  meet  motivational  needs. 

Burrows  reported  that  the  one  overarching  stimulus  condition  neces- 
sary to  promoting  writing  was  the  personal  encouragement  given  by  the 
teacher,  whose  responsibility  was  to  provide  a climate  free  of  fear  and 
to  take  positive  steps  to  build  students'  self-confidence.  Burrows 
suggested  that  this  could  be  accomplished  through  constructive  teach- 
ing with  both  individuals  and  groups,  wherein  negative  criticism  was 
replaced  by  positive  comments. 

Burrows  (1959)  found  that  several  techniques  for  teaching  composi- 
tion have  not  stood  up  as  effective  under  research  testing.  Among  them 
are  encouraging  students  to  plan  before  they  write,  checking  mechanics 
as  they  write,  experimenting  with  words  for  the  sake  of  using  colorful 
or  different  words,  studying  vocabulary  lists,  writing  for  school  news- 
papers, and  requiring  self-evaluation  of  writing.  Burrows  recommended 
that  correction  and  revision  should  be  done,  preferably  with  the  teacher, 
prior  to  the  rewriting  of  a final  copy,  and  that  a bulletin  board  dis- 
play could  help  to  realize  the  purpose  of  writing,  shared  communication, 
and  to  build  an  acceptance  of  the  hard  work  involved  in  writing. 
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Findings  regarding  grammar  and  spelling  were  briefly  summarized 
by  Burrows  (1959) . Exercises  in  grammatical  analysis  and  sentence  dia- 
gramming have  consistently  failed  to  make  a measurable  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  writing  skills.  Spelling  of  the  2,000  to  5,000  most 
frequently  needed  words  should  be  learned.  Studying  of  words  infre- 
quently used  was  deemed  an  unprofitable  investment  of  time.  To  limit 
a student  only  to  the  use  of  words  he  or  she  could  spell  was  seen  as  a 
threat  to  intellectual  activity.  Burrows  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  better  to  spell  a word  for  a student  than  to  compound  the  writing  task 
by  requiring  him/her  to  make  lengthy  dictionary  searches. 

A critique  of  research  in  composition  by  Sherwin  (1969)  reported 
a major  study  by  McColly  and  several  other  studies,  all  of  which  con- 
curred that  writing  alone  does  not  teach  writing.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  more  writing  assignments  in  conjunction  with  better  teach- 
ing would  obtain  measurably  superior  results.  Important  features  of 
such  instruction  appeared  to  be  motivation,  selective  criticism,  dis- 
cussion, practical  explanation,  and  revision. 

Writing  was  viewed  as  a form  of  behavior  by  Irmscher  (1977),  "a  way 
of  acting  with  language  that  involves  the  total  self — our  thoughts, 
feelings,  attitudes,  tastes,  temperament,  verbal  resources,  our  sense 
of  order,  our  sense  of  rhythm.  Writing  can  be  highly  conventional  or 
uniquely  personal,  as  some  individuals  are”  (p.  34).  Considered  in 
this  light,  writing  was  viewed  as  a series  of  spontaneous  choices 
based  on  intuition.  Irmscher  concluded  that  intuition  could  and  should 
be  trained  and  encouraged  and  that  writing  should  be  based  on  the 
primary  interests  of  the  students.  Decisions  regarding  when  to  teach 
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what  were  therefore  arbitrary  since  assignments  should  be  based  on 
students'  interests. 

To  Irmscher,  the  articulation  of  a writing  program  is  an  in- 
herently difficult  task,  there  being  at  least  two  major  conflicts  which 
must  be  resolved.  First  is  the  adoption  of  a philosophy  essential  to 
keep  teachers  from  working  at  cross-purposes.  Second  is  the  acceptance 
of  a definition  of  writing.  Irmscher  stated  that,  although  learning  to 
write  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  its  elements  can  be  developed  through 
skills  practice,  and  that  the  ability  to  mature  depends  on  more  than  a 
course  of  study. 

Research  in  the  study  of  the  composition  process  has  identified  a 
number  of  significant  ideas  regarding  the  teaching  of  composition.  In 
the  initial  stage  of  writing  (termed  "prewriting"  by  Graves,  1975),  oral 
language  was  found  to  be  the  key.  Through  discussion,  students  were 
able  to  collect,  expand,  and  organize  their  thoughts  so  that  in  the  next 
stage  of  writing,  "composing,"  they  were  prepared  to  transfer  their 
thoughts  to  paper.  During  the  composing  segment  of  the  process,  teacher 
assistance,  as  needed,  was  found  to  aid  in  the  process.  This  implies 
that  most  writing  should  be  carried  on  as  a classroom  exercise  instead 
of  as  a homework  assignment.  In  the  "postwriting"  stage,  student  and 
teacher  conferences  ajid  positive  comments  suggesting  improvements 
proved  to  be  effective  proofreading  and  revision  techniques.  Throughout 
the  process,  a supportive  emotional  climate  had  beneficial  effects  on 
students'  writing  and  on  their  attitudes  toward  writing. 

Writing  developed  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  as  students 
progressed  through  a hierarchy  of  abstraction  beginning  with  personal 
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experience  related  to  self  and  close  acquaintances  and  progressing 
through  supposition  presented  to  an  unknown  audience.  Development  of  a 
sense  of  audience  was  necessary  if  effective  communication  was  to  take 
place  through  the  written  word.  Students  must  have  considered  the 
audience,  the  audience's  expectations,  and  how  they  anticipated  re- 
ceiving input,  to  be  truely  effective  writers. 

Finally,  writing  alone  did  not  teach  writing.  Effective  teaching 
which  included  attention  to  motivation,  selective  criticism,  discus- 
sion, practical  explanation,  and  revision  was  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  student  writing.  Calling  on  students'  interests  for  the  con- 
tent of  compositions  helped  to  insure  success.  Teaching  grammar  to 
improve  composition  has  consistently  been  shown  to  be  an  ineffective 
technique . 


Teaching  Practices  and  Strategies 
Related  to  Teaching  Composition 

Cooper  (1975)  worked  with  the  English  Department  of  Tonawanda 
Middle  School  to  develop  a new  writing  program  which  combined  recent 
research  findings  and  current  ideas  about  teaching  writing  in  the  class- 
room. This  team  began  to  develop  the  program  by  describing  the  writing 
process  through  a statement  which  delineated  the  basic  skills  in  the 
complex  writing  act.  Next,  in  order  to  organize  teaching  procedures, 
they  determined  the  elements  of  writing  and  listed  them  in  order  of 
importance  from  most  important  to  least  important.  They  then  compiled 
a list  of  curriculum  principles  relevant  to  writing  instruction.  These 
principles  served  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  their  writing  program.  Finally,  evaluation  was  built  into  the 
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program  reflecting  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  writing  as  it 
applied  to  the  individual  and  to  the  overall  program. 

Cooper's  (1976)  six-step  process  for  curriculum  development  has 
been  used  in  this  literature  review  as  an  outline  for  the  organization 
of  pertinent  information  related  to  teaching  practices  and  strategies 
for  writing  instruction.  These  steps  include  (1)  describing  the  writing 
process,  (2)  elements  of  writing,  (3)  principles  of  instruction, 

(4)  scope  and  sequence,  (5)  organization  of  instruction,  and  (6)  evalua- 
tion . 

Step  1 — Describing  the  Writing  Process 

Cooper  et  al.  (1976)  described  the  writing  process  in  general  and 
specific  terms.  In  general,  it  was  described  as  a "complex  act  involv- 
ing language,  thought,  feeling,  personal  experience,  and  personal  ex- 
pressiveness" (p.  57).  It  required  positive,  supportive  response  and 
encouragement  from  teachers  and  other  students  for  all  writing  attempts. 
Specifically,  Cooper's  team  defined  five  basic  writing  skills; 

1.  Awareness  of  audience  and  purpose, 

2.  Choice  of  a voice  or  persona  appropriate  for  the 
audience  and  purpose, 

3.  The  ability  to  adjust  language  and  sentences  to 
make  them  appropriate  to  the  voice-audience 
purpose, 

4.  The  ability  to  give  shape  and  pattern  to  a whole 
piece  of  writing, 

5.  The  ability  to  choose  appropriately  from  among  a 
full  repertoire  of  writing  strategies  and  syntactic 
structures.  (pp.  57-58) 

Spelling  and  punctuation  skills  received  secondary  emphasis  from 
the  team  who  relegated  them  to  a use-as-needed  status  for  individual 
students  on  an  informal  basis.  They  saw  naming  the  parts  of  speech 
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and  diagramming  sentences  as  forms  of  linguistic  study  unrelated  to 
writing  performance,  and  therefore  excluded  them  from  the  writing  pro- 
gram. 

Fowler  (1965)  reiterated  several  observations  made  by  Cooper  et  al. 
regarding  the  writing  process.  Fowler  described  writing  as  a two-way 
process  which  involves  an  audience,  not  just  a teacher.  This  implies 
a response  to  what  is  written  to  inform  the  writer  that  he  has  truly 
communicated.  Fowler  stated  that  the  major  source  of  writing  should  come 
from  personal  experience,  and  that  writing  improves  through  practice 
which  develops  skill,  fluency,  and  control  over  language  and  ideas. 

It  was  his  contention  that  meaning  must  come  before  form. 

In  an  explanation  of  our  current  "writing  crisis,"  Giroux  (1978) 
compared  the  "technocratic"  approach  to  writing  with  what  he  termed  a 
"new"  approach  (p.  40).  In  the  first  approach,  writing  was  learned 
through  drill  designed  for  mastery  of  techniques  and  mechanics.  It  was 
separate  from  social  influences,  a method  of  communicating  but  not  of 
learning.  In  the  new  approach,  learning  to  write  was  a liberating  act 
which  was  used  as  a way  of  thinking  and  building  social  relationships 
which  promoted  communication  through  the  expression  of  beliefs  and  value 
systems . 

Describing  the  writing  process  through  a summation  of  the 
reasons  why  teachers  should  be  concerned  about  teaching  writing,  Murray 
(1973)  composed  the  following  list: 

1.  Writing  is  a skill  which  is  important  in  school  and 
after  school. 

2.  Writing,  for  many  students,  is  the  skill  which  can 
unlock  language  arts. 

3.  Writing  is  thinking. 
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4.  Writing  is  an  ethical  act,  because  the  single  most 
important  quality  of  writing  is  honesty. 

5.  Writing  is  a process  of  self-discovery. 

6.  Writing  satisfies  man's  primitive  hunger  to  communi- 
cate . 

7.  Writing  is  an  art,  and  art  is  profound  play. 

Cpp.  1234-1235) 

According  to  Reeves  (1966)  four  key  ideas  lead  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  writing  process.  She  reported  them  as  (1)  writing  is  hard 
work,  (2)  pupils  need  assistance  and  encouragement,  (3)  motivation, 
and  (4)  sharing  needs. 

Rinker,  Brower,  Adams,  Finch,  Henry,  and  Redman  (1960)  looked  at 
writing  from  yet  another  perspective,  that  is,  that  "training  in  com- 
position should  be  concerned  with  writing  experiences  most  useful  to  the 
student  and  to  the  adult.  . . . Creative  writing  is  for  the  special 
moment  or  for  the  special  class"  '(pp.  191-192). 


Step  2 — Elements  of  Writing 

The  Tonawanda  Middle  School  team  (Cooper  et  al . , 1976)  listed  the 
elements  of  writing  to  develop  instructional  and  measurement  tech- 
niques and  to  help  them  to  organize  their  teaching.  They  contended 
that  students  must  master  the  following  elements  in  order  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  to  achieve  the  practical  functions  of  writing 
(elements  listed  from  most  to  least  important): 

1.  Rhetorical  relations:  voice- audience-purpose , 

organization  and  pattern. 

2.  Writing  strategies:  the  sentence-by-sentence  choices 

a writer  makes  to  present  information. 

3.  Syntactic  variety  and  fluency:  the  full  repertoire 

of  sentence  patterns  and  structures  available  to 
mature  writers,  along  with  certain  kinds  of  punc- 
tuation that  make  possible  greater  syntactic  fluency: 
semi-colon,  colon,  dash  and  parentheses. 
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4.  Usage;  the  standards  of  "edited  English"  or  good 
newspaper  prose;  clear  reference,  agreement,  con- 
sistent use  of  verb  forms. 

5.  Transcription;  legible  handwriting;  consistent 
spelling,  within-sentence  use  of  commas,  capitaliza- 
tion, and  apostrophes;  and  correct  use  of  end-stop 
punctuation.  (p.  58) 

While  all  of  these  elements  are  present  in  any  piece  of  writing. 

Cooper  et  al.  (1976)  saw  the  composing  process  as  best  fostered  when 
teachers  concentrated  mainly  on  items  1,  2,  and  3.  This  was  best  accom- 
plished when  students'  writings  were  used  as  the  text,  suggestions 
were  made  for  its  improvement,  and  wiien  students  were  trained  to  offer 
suggestions  to  one  another. 

Dawson  and  Zollinger  (1957)  described  desirable  characteristics 
of  writing  which  were  somewhat  parallel  to  the  elements  listed  above. 

The  desirable  characteristics  expressed  a different  emphasis  and  did 
not  specifically  address  the  voice-audience-purpose  element  which  was 
more  important  to  Cooper  et  al.  The  desirable  characteristics  stated 
by  Dawson  and  Zollinger  are  (1)  accurate  statements  of  fact;  (2)  ade- 
quate explanations,  clear,  well  organized;  (3)  logical  reasons  and 
conclusions;  (4)  precise  words  and  phrases;  (5)  sentences  and  paragraphs 
well  developed  and  to  the  point;  (6)  ideas  based  on  honest,  and  when 
possible,  original  thinking;  and  (7)  other  specifics  related  to  form 
such  as  a well  planned  story  plot. 

The  elements  from  Cooper  et  al . and  the  desirable  characteristics 
from  Dawson  and  Zollinger  appear  to  be  blended  and  organized  by  Koch 
and  Brazil  (1978),  who  also  used  their  priorities  as  a method  for 
diagnosing  student  writing.  Their  outline,  a clear,  coherent  presenta- 
tion of  their  priorities,  was  based  on  how  much  an  element  diminished 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  writing. 
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I.  Global  Concerns 

A.  Rhetorical  concerns 

1.  Unity;  Logical  development  and  flow  of 
thought . 

2.  Focus:  staying  on  the  topic  without  wander- 

ing. 

3.  Coherence:  "sticking  together"  of  major 

parts  of  writing,  using  transitions. 

4.  Pointedness:  responding  pertinently  to  the 

writing  topic. 

5.  Sufficiency:  saying  enough  to  get  the  job  done. 

6.  Value:  the  quality  of  thought. 

B.  Rhetorical  structure 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Body 

3.  Conclusion 

II.  Other  Structural  Concerns 

A.  Paragraph  structure 

1.  Development:  backing  up  of  generalizations  by 

using  details,  examples,  illustrations,  compari- 
sons, and  so  on. 

2.  Coherence:  one  sentence  "fitting"  with  or  lead- 

ing into  another;  using  transition  words  or 
phrases . 

B.  Sentence  style  and  structure 

1.  Sentence  fragments 

2.  Run-on  sentences 

3.  .Awkward  sentences 

4.  Wordy  sentences 

5.  Choppy  sentences 

6.  Illogical  sentences 

7.  Lack  of  sentence  variety 

III.  Writing  Errors 

A.  Subject-verb  agreement 

B.  Verb  tense  consistency 

C.  Pronoun  reference  and  case 

D.  Internal  punctuation 

E.  Capitalization  (for  beginning  of  sentences  onlyj 

IV.  Mechanics 

A.  Spelling 

B.  Mechanics:  use  of  apostrophes,  hyphens,  capitals, 

abbreviations  and  numbers 

V.  Usage  Questions  (e.g.,  hanged-hung,  who-whom,  can-may) 

VI.  Dialect  Features.  (pp.  103-104) 

Rubin  (1975)  contended  that  there  are  four  factors  which  affect 

the  writing  process:  the  ability  to  write  somewhat  legibly,  the 

ability  to  spell,  the  ability  to  construct  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
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and  knowledge  of  word  usage  (p.  229) . When  compared  to  the  criteria 
developed  by  Koch  and  Brazil  (1978),  Rubin's  list  appears  very  limited, 
although  potentially  useful. 


Four  other  elements  of  the  writing  process  were  described  by 
Smith  (1977)  as  experiences  which  students  should  have  as  they  write. 
They  are  (1)  learning  to  organize  one's  thoughts,  (2)  thinking  through 
a problem,  (3)  employing  realistic  detail,  and  (4)  expressing  oneself 
in  understandable,  coherent  language. 

Step  3 — Principles  of  Instruction 
Writing  assignments 

Cooper  et  al.  (1976)  determined  four  principles  of  instruction  on 
which  to  build  the  content  of  their  middle  school  composition  program. 
The  first  three  principles  are  related  to  writing  assignments  and  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Great  quantities  of  writing  in  many  different  modes 
are  needed. 

2.  Writing  for  grades  7 and  8 should  be  largely 
experience-based  or  fictional.  The  dramatic  and 
narrative  modes  seem  most  comfortable. 

3.  Pre-writing  activities  are  as  important  in  the 
classroom  as  postwriting  activities  for  any  particu- 
larwriting assignment.  Class  time  should  be  provided 
for  both.  (p.  58) 

While  Cooper  et  al . cited  three  general  principles  of  instruc- 
tion which  related  to  teaching  composition,  Dawson  and  Dingee  (1948) 
proposed  an  eight-step  composition  cycle.  They  began  with  a purpose- 
setting step  through  which  students  anticipated  the  end  result  of 
their  writing  efforts.  That  was  followed  by  a demonstration  of  a skill 
or  a model  of  a particular  technique.  Next  came  a listing  of  standards 
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against  which  the  assignment  would  be  compared.  During  the  fourth  step 
organizing  and  thinking  through  the  topic  occurred.  This  completed, 
the  actual  writing  took  place,  termed  by  Dawson  and  Dingee  "expressing." 
Following  the  completion  of  that  task,  proofreading  was  done,  and  then 
students  made  corrections.  The  last  step,  "publishing,"  resulted  in 
rewriting  of  only  those  compositions  which  would  be  published  (pp.  52- 
54). 

Fowler  (1965),  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  Dawson  and  Dingee 
(1948),  described  a five-step  approach  to  teaching  composition.  The 
first  step  involved  the  generation  of  ideas  through  talking  until  ideas 
were  freely  flowing.  Then  came  composing  and  "prevision."  While  com- 
posing, attention  was  focused  on  getting  ideas  written  down.  This 
accomplished,  the  student  looked  for  mechanical  errors  during  the  pre- 
vision step,  sometimes  aided  by  a checklist.  After  this  step,  papers 
were  turned  in  and  marked  by  the  teacher  who  used  comments  to  raise 
questions  or  offer  suggestions.  Fowler  suggested  a fractional  grading 
system  where  thought,  idea,  and  content  were  reflected  above  the  line; 
form,  structure,  and  mechanics  were  evaluated  below  the  line.  Dis- 
cussion followed  the  marking  step  and  was  based  on  acceptance  and 
respect  for  honest  expression  of  ideas.  Fowler  pointed  out  that  this 
step  must  be  handled  very  carefully  by  the  instructor.  Teaching  was 
the  next  step  in  Fowler's  process.  At  this  point  grammatical,  punctua- 
tion, and  structural  difficulties  were  addressed  using  students' 
writing  to  illustrate  specifics.  Rhetorical  problems  such  as  clarity, 
organization,  and  supporting  detail  were  also  dealt  with  at  this  time 
through  working  with  individuals  or  groups,  depending  on  their  needs. 
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The  final  step  was  revision.  Fowler  cautioned  that  not  all  papers  were 
worthy  of  revision. 

In  a more  general  vain,  Haynes  (1978)  made  recommendations  to 
English  teachers,  based  on  research,  related  to  writing  assignments. 

Like  Fowl er,  Haynes  called  for  precomposition  experiences  so  that  "the 
major  emphasis  is  on  the  actual  quality  of  instruction  in  the  writing 
program,  not  the  quantity  of  corrections"  (p.  87).  This  was  further 
emphasized  as  Haynes  urged  teachers  to  carefully  develop  a limited  num- 
ber of  papers  through  attention  to  direct  instruction  and  solving 
problems  before  and  during  the  writing  process.  He  also  suggested  that 
teachers  should  incorporate  a greater  number  of  reading  experiences  into 
the  writing  program. 

Hoffman  and  Schifsky  (1977)  approached  instruction  in  composition 
by  defining  a good  writing  assignment  and  what  it  should  do.  They 
stated  that  a good  writing  assignment  is  one  which  (1)  recognizes 
students'  needs  and  developmental  maturity,  (2)  provides  guidance  from 
the  prewriting  stage  through  the  rewriting  stage,  and  (3)  provides  a 
definite  route  for  the  writer  to  follow  as  he  or  she  writes.  They 
contended  that  a good  assignment  should  lead  the  student  to  do  purpose- 
ful writing  while  at  the  same  time  enable  the  instructor  to  develop 
evaluating  criteria  for  student  writing.  "Assignments  that  are  purpose- 
ful, audience-aware,  and  cumulatively  structured  lead  the  student  to 
understand  the  writing  process.  . . . The  student  has  had  some  definite 
guide  to  his  writing  and  the  teacher  had  the  same  definite  things  to 
respond  in  terms  of"  (p.  45) . 
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Providing  models  has  been  suggested  as  a method  for  improving 
composition.  Koch  and  Brazil  (1978)  suggested  teaching  a process  of 
composing  as  an  alternative  which  would  enable  writers  to  avoid  the  lock- 
step  model  approach  to  learning  to  write.  Their  process  is  divided 
into  three  stages.  Prewriting,  Writing,  and  Postwriting.  During  the 
Prewriting  stage,  three  things  happen.  The  first  is  termed  "experienc- 
ing" and  occurs  as  the  response  to  a stimulus  leads  the  student  to  a need 
to  communicate.  The  second  is  termed  "discovering,"  resulting  in  an 
identification  of  a topic  and  an  audience.  Then  the  writer  becomes 
involved  in  "making  formal  choices"  of  organization  and  form.  In  the 
writing  stage  three  additional  steps  are  taken.  The  writer  becomes 
involved  in  "forming"  the  choices  made  in  the  last  stage.  This  is 
followed  by  "making  language  choices"  related  to  purpose  and  audience. 

The  last  step  in  the  Writing  stage,  "languaging, " results  in  the  pre- 
viously made  language  choices  being  carried  out.  In  the  postwriting 
stage  "criticizing"  and  "proofreading"  occur.  "Criticizing" is  done  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  choices  made  earlier  and  the  resulting 
communication  of  ideas.  Proofreading  compares  the  writing  to  the 
external  standards  of  the  audience  (p.  xi) . 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  (1966)  offered  a similar 
order  of  procedure  for  the  composition  process,  less  eloquent  than 
that  of  Koch  and  Brazil,  which  resulted  in  four  steps:  (1)  discussion 

of  the  topic,  (2)  actual  writing,  (3)  correction,  both  individually 
and  by  groups,  and  (4)  aspects  of  formal  work  in  usage  and  grammar. 

The  Board's  program  called  for  writing  in  class  approximately  twice  a 
week,  supervision  during  writing,  work  planned  around  the  diagnosed 
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strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  syllabus,  and 
use  of  student  work  to  illustrate  good  qualities  as  well  as  those  that 
could  be  improved. 

A slightly  different  look  at  the  teaching  aspects  of  the  composing 
process  was  taken  by  Pastva  (1973),  who  contended  that  each  step  in  the 
lesson  has  one  or  two  specific  points  of  focus  for  the  writer.  The 
purpose  of  such  step-by-step  guidance  is  to  give  the  student  a route  to 
follow  which  provides  freedom  for  initiative.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  isolation  of  specific  learnings  and  the  appeal  to  student 
interests.  The  steps  of  the  lesson  and  the  specific  focus  of  each  are 
listed  here  because  of  their  curriculum  implications. 

Steps  of  a Lesson  Specific  Focus 

1.  Interest  starter  Process 

2.  First  involvement  Process,  content 

3.  Direction  Product,  organization 

4.  Illustration  by  use  of  student 

model  Product,  imitation 

5.  Trial  flight  Process  style^  Original 

6.  Writing  assignment  Process  expression 

7.  Preventive  measures  Product,  style 

8.  Postwriting  activities 

(p.  1276) 

Pastva  contended  that  student  success  in  writing  could  be  attributed  to 
carefully  prepared  lessons  designed  to  meet  student  needs. 

Teacher  behavior 

Another  category  defined  under  Principles  of  Instruction  is  the 
area  of  teacher  behavior.  In  this  area  Cooper  et  al.  (1976)  made  two 
significant  statements.  First,  "The  teacher's  primary  responsibility 
is  to  see  that  students  will  be  given  carefully  planned,  helpful  re- 
sponse to  their  writing"  (p.  58).  The  second  statement  related  to 
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teacher  expectations  which  Cooper  et  al.  insisted  must  remain  high  for 
each  student.  In  this  category  the  views  of  Chambers  and  Lowry  (1975) 
and  Rubin  (1975)  are  also  considered. 

Chambers  and  Lowry  (1975)  stated  that  instructors  must  add 
several  elements  to  the  composition  curriculum  and  make  time  for  several 
other  things  to  occur.  Instructors  must  add  stimulating  activities, 
skill  work,  impetus  for  writing,  and  a safe  climate  for  expression. 
Instructors  must  allow  time  for  exploration,  examination,  and  thinking; 
and  time  for  refining,  rewriting,  sharing,  and  enjoying  each  other's 
work . 

Rubin  (1975)  suggested  similar  teacher  responsibilities  if  student 
writing  is  to  improve.  She  spoke  of  motivation,  class  time  for  writing, 
student  interests,  and  a conducive  classroom  atmosphere.  Rubin  also 
advocated  that  the  teacher  act  as  a guide  and  information  center  who 
encourages  and  stimulates  student  writing.  Rubin  stated  that  preparing 
students  for  written  expression  is  a major  responsibility  of  teachers. 

A significant  statement  about  teacher  behavior  was  made  by  Haynes 
(1978)  when  he  made  recommendations  for  English  teachers:  "Perhaps  the 

single  most  important  thing  that  teachers  of  composition  can  do  is  to 
make  the  writing  process  a positive  experience  for  all  students"  (p.  87). 

Related  to  the  positive  experience  promoted  by  Haynes  is  classroom 
atmosphere.  Morrill,  Gibson,  Hogan,  Leavitt,  Newsom,  and  Olli  (1960) 
cited  the  teacher's  ability  to  share  and  act  as  one  of  the  group  when 
discussing  compositions  as  more  positive  than  the  "perfectionist- judge" 
role  played  by  some  teachers.  Also  cited  as  relating  to  classroom 
atmosphere  were  the  students'  feelings  of  importance  as  individuals  and 
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their  feelings  of  respect  for  one  another.  According  to  Morrill  et  al., 
each  of  these  can  be  fostered  or  destroyed  by  the  teacher. 

Step  4 — Scope  and  Sequence 

The  middle  school  writing  curriculum  team  of  Cooper  et  al . (1976) 
determined  that  their  writing  instruction  should  be  divided  into  four 
semesters.  Each  semester  would  emphasize  one  of  the  major  modes  of  dis- 
course: dramatic,  fictional,  narrative,  and  observational-exploratory. 

Concurrently,  each  terra,  students  would  write  poetry,  entries  for 
journals,  and  fiction.  The  first  semester  of  seventh  grade  would  empha- 
size dramatic  writing  through  dialogues,  monologues,  radio  plays,  and 
one-act  plays.  During  the  second  semester  narrative  writing  would  be 
explored  through  personal  experiences,  biography  and  autobiography, 
and  chronicle  and  memoir. 

Chambers  and  Lowry  (1975)  preferred  to  organize  the  writing  cur- 
riculum according  to  vocabulary  and  structural  development  in  which  a 
variety  of  writing  forms  were  used.  They  divided  their  curriculum  into 
Intermediate  and  Upper  grade  divisions  with  the  latter  assuming  intro- 
duction, if  not  mastery,  of  skills  at  the  former  level.  Because  of 
this  assumption.  Chambers  and  Lowry  viewed  their  Upper-Grades  Language 
Skills  in  Composition  from  a diagnostic  standpoint.  At  this  level 
they  endeavored  to  develop  vocabulary  and  word  usage  skills  in  four 
ways:  (1)  through  expressing  opinions,  experiences,  and  imaginations; 

(2)  through  figurative  language  such  as  metaphor,  simili,  and  personi- 
fication; (3)  through  examining  attitudes,  interests  and  feelings;  and 
(4)  through  clarifying  ideas  through  the  study  of  people,  places,  and 
events.  Chambers  and  Lowry  developed  structure  through  a focus  on 
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expository  writing  and  paragraph  development.  Specific  skills  de- 
veloped, not  necessarily  in  this  sequence,  through  expository  writing 
included  the  ability  to  explain  a topic  or  a process,  clarity  in 
organizing  data  or  information,  fully  developing  a subject  or  topic, 
and  supporting  a position  or  opinion.  Paragraph  development  focused  on 
unity  of  subject  matter,  clear  topic  sentences,  cohesiveness,  and 
coherence. 

Dawson  and  Zollinger  (1957)  presented  a different  set  of  scope 
and  sequence  priorities.  They  stated  as  their  prime  objective  the 
development  of  good  thinking  (defined  by  them  as  the  logical  communica- 
tion of  thought)  by  the  students  in  the  higher  grade  levels  of  the 
English  writing  program.  Topics  to  achieve  this  included  (1)  definition 
of  terms,  (2)  unwarranted  assumptions,  (3)  unsupported  assertions, 

(4)  jumping  to  conclusions,  and  (5)  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

The  second  objective  of  Dawson  and  Zollinger's  writing  program  dealt 
with  organization.  This  objective  was  achieved  through  the  study  of 
reporting,  outlining,  transition  words  and  phrases,  and  paragraph  devel- 
opment stressing  the  topic  sentence,  unity,  and  coherence.  Their  third 
focus  was  on  effective  expression.  Here  they  dealt  with  choice  of 
words,  specific  supporting  details,  tact,  appropriateness,  and  con- 
ciseness . 

Outlining  skills,  report  writing,  and  attitudes  toward  filling  out 
forms  were  the  major  areas  of  the  writing  curriculum  for  grades  7 and  8 
presented  by  Greene  and  Petty  (1967).  Outlining  was  to  be  learned  in 
the  form  of  main  topics  and  subheads.  The  habit  of  using  an  outline  in 
appropriate  circumstances  and  the  acquisition  of  the  vocabulary  of 
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outlining  were  also  scheduled  for  this  level.  New  skills  to  be  acquired 
in  the  report-writing  area  included  learning  to  take  notes  on  important 
points  while  listening,  reading,  or  observing,  and  to  take  notes  which 
record  a procedure,  speech,  or  process.  Both  outlining  skills  and 
report-writing  skills  were  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  those  skills 
already  introduced.  The  previously  introduced  skills  were  to  be  further 
refined  during  this  time  period. 

The  Houston  Independent  School  District  (1966)  divided  writing 
into  three  types:  descriptive,  narrative, and  expository,  with  each 

type  taught  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  The  goals  in  expository  writing 
for  seventh  graders  are  listed  here  as  an  alternative  partial  scope  and 
sequence . 

1.  To  teach  the  purpose  and  the  structure  of  the 
expository  paragraph.  (p.  53) 

2.  To  help  students  become  proficient  in  the  writing 
of  an  expository  paragraph.  (p.  53) 

3.  To  teach  students  how  to  strengthen  their  exposi- 
tory paragraphs  through  logical  arrangement  of  details. 

(p.  55) 

4.  To  teach  students  how  to  write  in  such  a manner  that 
the  reader  is  carried  along  with  the  development  of 
the  idea,  through  the  use  of  transitional  words  and 
expressions.  (p.  57) 

The  seventh-grade  writing  curriculum  suggested  by  Hach  (1960)  com- 
bined items  from  programs  previously  cited.  He  began  by  studying  the 
paragraph,  both  narrative  and  expository,  in  a formal  manner.  Then  he 
dealt  with  outlining  principles,  going  through  major  divisions  and 
several  subtopics.  Paragraph  organization  via  various  principles  of 
order  was  also  in  his  program,  with  chronological  order  as  the  first 
organizational  format  used.  Slant  of  writing  based  on  the  audience  was 
developed  through  a variety  of  activities,  for  example,  writing  friendly 
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letters  and  thank-you-notes.  Reports  based  on  reference  materials 
required  the  use  of  note-taking  and  outlining  skills.  Finally,  Hack  re- 
lated writing  to  reading  and  personal  experience  through  book  reports. 

In  June,  1977,  the  School  Board  of  Pinellas  County,  Florida, 
adopted  the  Student  Profile:  Written  Communication  plan  for  use  in  its 

middle  schools.  Of  the  13  items  listed  as  seventh  year  competencies,  6 
required  a sentence  or  more  to  be  written.  Two  others,  note-taking  and 
recording  steps  of  a process  in  chronological  order,  would  not  neces- 
sarily require  complete  sentences.  The  six  writing  competencies  are 
(1)  writes  sensory  and  physical  descriptions;  (2)  writes  topic  sentences; 
(3)  writes  a chronological  narrative;  (4)  writes  paragraphs  appropriate 
to  audience,  purpose,  situation;  (5)  writes  social  notes;  and  (6)  writes 
a short  story. 

The  School  Board  of  Alachua  County,  Florida,  adopted  a revised 
scope  and  sequence  for  the  language  arts  in  1976.  At  the  seventh- grade 
level,  topic  outlines  and  sentence  outl ines  were  to  be  introduced.  Skill 
in  effective  paragraph  development  was  to  receive  major  emphasis  in  five 
areas:  topic  sentences,  main  idea,  concluding  sentences,  unity,  and 

coherence.  Different  types  of  paragraphs  such  as  example,  comparison/ 
contrast,  and  definition  were  to  receive  major  emphasis  in  grades  6,  7, 
and  8.  There  was  no  attempt  to  assign  specific  responsibility  for  a 
paragraph  type  to  any  one  grade  level.  In  the  area  of  composition, 
seventh  graders  were  to  deal  with  writing  stories,  friendly  letters,  and 
editorials,  as  well  as  autobiographies,  biographies,  reports,  and 
aspects  of  creative  writing.  Thirteen  proofreading  skills  received 
major  emphasis  in  seventh  grade;  however,  they  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  grades  5,  6,  and  8. 


Teaching  of  proofreading  was  suggested  by  Dawson  and  Zollinger 
(1957).  They  emphasized  teaching  proofreading  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to 

instill  an  attitude  that  a final  careful  survey  of  one's  writing  is 
important  and  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  seeing  and  removing  the  careless 
errors  that  are  inevitable  in  a first  draft.  They  suggested  that  a 
cooperatively  developed  list  of  proofreading  questions  was  one  way  to 
accomplish  the  second  objective.  "Socialized  correction"  was  suggested 
as  a technique  for  developing  awareness  for,  and  good  attitudes  toward, 
correctness  (p.  351). 

Greene  and  Petty  (1967)  included  a checklist  for  proofreading  in 
the  writing  section  of  their  textbook.  They  also  suggested  that  students 
in  the  middle  grades  (4-6)  and  higher  can  compile  effective  lists  of 
questions  for  proofreading.  Rubin  (1975)  was  another  textbook  author 
who  included  a proofreading  checklist  for  use  by  students. 

Peer  essay  reading  was  a strategy  suggested  by  Koch  and  Brazil 
(1978)  for  teaching  proofreading  and  editing.  By  working  in  pairs  or 
triads,  students  read  an  essay  and  then  told  what  they  had  read  as  a 
method  of  comparing  what  they  understood  with  what  the  author  intended. 
This  was  followed  by  a series  of  questions  on  clarity  and  expressive- 
ness and  concluded  by  dealing  with  such  areas  as  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion. 

Step  5 — Organization  of  Instruction 

Numerous  methods  of  organization  and  a variety  of  activities  are 
applicable  to  instruction  in  composition.  Those  cited  here  are  a 
sample  used  to  illustrate  various  degrees  of  student  and  teacher 
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directedness  of  activities  and  the  development  of  specific  writing 
skills.  The  specific  skills  are  paragraph  unity,  coherence,  word 
maturity,  and  topic  sentences. 

The  organization  of  the  Tonawanda  Middle  School  writing  program 
resembled  a workshop  where  participants  worked  together  to  get  started, 
completed  a project  on  their  own,  and  then  shared  the  results.  Pre- 
writing activities  such  as  brainstorming  and  discussion  helped  prepare 
students  to  write.  Reading,  editing,  and  publishing  a class  magazine 
were  some  postwriting  activities  which  were  beneficially  used  by  the 
student  writers  [Cooper  et  al.,1976). 

General  classroom  organization  and  activities 

As  a means  of  encouraging  a free  flow  of  writing,  Shuman  (1977) 
suggested  that  everyone  in  the  class,  including  the  teacher,  write  for 
a specified  length  of  time.  Papers  were  then  passed  along  to  the  next 
person  who  read  what  was  written  and  added  to  it  during  the  specified 
time  limit.  This  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  the  exercise  was 
completed  by  having  several  of  the  papers  read  aloud.  Hennings  and 
Grant  (1973)  found  that  writing  a chain  story  of  this  type  worked  best 
for  elementary  students  when  only  three  students  developed  a story. 
Instead  of  a time  limit,  each  participant  was  limited  to  the  addition  of 
one  paragraph. 

Working  with  a group  of  sixth  graders  who  did  not  like  to  write 
because  of  unfortunate  past  experiences,  Wade  (1953)  found  that  conven- 
tional methods  of  teaching  writing  were  inappropriate.  He  therefore 
substituted  talking  for  writing  in  activities  such  as  in-class  reports. 
This  worked  until  the  students  became  interested  in  a field  trip  and 
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found  it  necessary  to  write  letters  to  make  arrangements  for  the  excur- 
sion. From  that  beginning,  writing  folders,  individual  conferences, 
and  project  books  evolved  slowly.  In  Wade's  words,  "This  group  of 
sixth  graders,  like  many  others,  had  needed  experience  to  help  them 
see  the  satisfactions  that  can  accrue  when  one  uses  writing  as  a tool  of 
communications.  And  they  had  learned  to  like  writing"  (p.  219). 

The  Houston  Public  Schools'  Writing  Standards  Committee  (1966) 
recommended  several  instructional  practices  for  those  teaching  writing 
in  grades  7 througli  12.  As  reported  by  Corbin  (1966),  the  committee 
called  for  a "vigorous,  well-organized"  con^josition  program  which  would 
teach  basic  principles  through  the  inductive  method  (p.  110).  Thorough 
teaching  of  principles  was  to  occur  before  writing  began.  Class  time 
was  to  be  used  for  writing  with  active  supervision  provided  by  the 
teacher.  Students  were  to  proofread  their  own  work  and  to  evaluate  one 
another's  papers  according  to  established  criteria.  There  was  also  to 
be  a correlation  between  teaching  of  sentence  structure  and  usage  and 
the  teaching  of  written  composition. 

Student  evaluation  of  compositions  written  by  other  students  was 
likewise  recommended  by  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  (1966).  They  sug- 
gested a step-by-step  process  through  which  student  evaluators  identi- 
fied and  then  assessed  the  topic  sentence  and  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  paragraph.  Next,  attention  was  directed  to  paragraph  development  as 
the  student  selected  one  of  the  following  three  descriptive  comments 
which  appeared  most  appropriate:  logical  development  of  the  topic 

sentence,  lack  of  details  and  examples,  or  irrelevant  ideas.  Mechanical 
errors  were  marked  last  by  use  of  proofreading  symbols.  The  procedure 
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was  carried  out  in  small  groups  with  group  members  correcting  only  the 
work  from  other  groups.  At  the  end  of  the  correcting  time  period,  the 
group  chairpersons  reported  their  findings.  The  owners  of  the  papers 
rewrote,  as  a homework  assignment,  by  making  the  called-for  corrections. 
The  revision  and  the  student-corrected  papers  were  then  turned  in  to  the 
teacher. 

An  experimental  program  comparing  a problem-solving  approach  to  a 
more  traditional  models  approach  to  teaching  writing  (Schiff,  1978) 
offered  a step-by-step  procedure  by  which  students  would  reorder,  mani- 
pulate, analyze,  compare,  and  then  write  on  their  own.  Schiff  provided 
a series  of  12  lessons  dealing  with  coherence  strategies,  thesis  state- 
ments, topic  sentence  development  and  placement  for  two  heterogeneous 
groups  of  ninth  graders  in  two  private  high  schools.  The  93  students 
were  divided  into  experimental  and  control  groups  in  the  two  schools, 
one  urban,  the  other  suburban.  Using  posters  as  stimuli  for  pre-  and 
postwriting  samples,  Schiff  found  that  on  four  of  six  variables  the 
experimental  program  was  more  effective  than  the  models  approach.  Sig- 
nificant statistical  relationships  "implied  that  in  helping  students 
internalize  a variety  of  complex  sequencing  patterns,  the  experimental 
program  improved  the  overall  quality  of  their  writing  . . . [indicating] 
that  when  composition  models  are  manipulated  physically  and  conceptually, 
they  can  be  an  effective  aid  to  increased  writing  competency”  (p.  207) . 

Activities  for  developing  specific  writing  skills 

Johnston  (1977)  experimented  with  lead-in  sentences  as  motiva- 
tional devices  for  narrative  writing.  Working  with  104  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  divided  into  two  experimental  groups  and  one  control  group. 
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Johnston  collected  pre-  and  postwriting  samples  and  responses  to  an 
attitude  scale  to  determine  the  effects  of  motivational  story  starters 
and  general  topics  on  writing  ability.  The  writing  samples  were 
evaluated  holistically  and  analytically  by  four  trained  judges  and  on 
a T-unit  measure.  The  attitude  scales  were  used  to  determine  changes 
in  attitude  toward  writing  during  the  experiment.  According  to  Johnston, 
the  "results  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  writing  experiences  of 
both  experimental  treatment  groups  helped  effect  improvement  in  writing. 
This  experience  also  contributed  to  a more  positive  student  attitude 
toward  writing"  (p.  933). 

Lacque  and  Sherwood  (1977)  suggested  that  students  should  choose 
a picture  from  a magazine  and  write  a topic  sentence  about  it.  Next 
students  wrote  their  sentences  on  the  board  and  discussed  them  without 
showing  their  chosen  pictures.  The  discussion  dealt  with  developing 
and  organizing  a topic  and  using  vivid  language,  correct  grammar,  punc- 
tuation, and  spelling.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  pic- 
tures were  shared  and  the  students  reacted  to  each  topic  sentence  in 
terms  of  the  picture  as  they  interpreted  it. 

Smith  (1977)  offered  a method  for  developing  a topic  which  began 
with  a volunteer  explaining  how  to  do  something.  This  illustrated  to  the 
audience  that  they  did,  in  fact,  have  a topic  that  they  could  write 
about.  At  this  point,  class  members  wrote  the  topic  of  their  choice  at 
the  top  of  a sheet  which  Smith  called  a "Planning  Page,"  (p.  41).  Under 
the  topic  the  writer  listed  the  steps  of  the  process  or  directions  for 
doing  something  and  then  grouped  the  steps  into  two  or  three  major  units. 
In  the  next  segment  of  the  lesson,  the  major  units  were  incorporated 
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into  a topic  sentence.  Once  this  was  accomplished,  the  writer  used  the 
topic  sentence  and  the  planning  page  as  guides  for  writing  a paragraph 
about  a process  or  directions  for  doing  something. 

Clark's  (1954)  study  of  sixth  graders'  writing  continued  for  one 
year.  He  collected  a total  of  756  compositions  from  36  students  and 
analyzed  them  for  general  characteristics  of  style  and  quality.  He 
found  that  time  sequence  was  the  most  common  type  of  organization.  His 
students  also  listed  ideas  sequentially  but  did  not  elaborate  much. 
Their  compositions  contained  mainly  simple  sentences;  complex  sentences 
contained  mainly  adverbial  clauses  dealing  with  time.  Clark  found  that 
immature  writers  used  "then"  and  "when"  to  signal  time  sequence  almost 
exclusively,  while  more  mature  students  made  "greater  use  of  such  dif- 
ferentiating time  words  as  after,  as,  until,  before,  while"  (p.  37). 

Vacca  (Herber,  1978)  suggested  a similar  list  of  signal  words 
which  reveal  time  order.  His  list  includes  "on  (date) , not  long  after, 
now,  as,  before,  after,  when"  (p.  79).  Herber  explained  that  as  an 
organizational  pattern  of  exposition,  time  order  refers  to  more  than 
simple  chronological  order.  Defined  by  Herber,  time  order  is  "two  or 
more  factors  (objects,  events,  or  ideas)  . . . presented  with  an  indi- 
cation of  a sequential  relationship  between  or  among  them.  The  rela- 
tionships are  considered  in  light  of  the  passage  of  time  and/or  the 
application  of  logic"  (p.  78) . 

Hennings  and  Grant  (1973)  advanced  the  use  of  scrambled  sentences 
from  a paragraph  as  a technique  for  developing  sequencing  ability. 

They  suggested  that  the  use  of  a variety  of  content  materials  provided 
opportunity  to  work  with  different  types  of  ideas.  In  an  alternative 
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activity  mentioned, several  comic  strips  were  used  which  were  cut  into 
one-frame  pieces  and  then  scrambled.  The  students  were  asked  to  group 
the  frames  according  to  ideas  and  then  sequence  within  ideas.  Hennings 
and  Grant  stated  that  "very  closely  related  to  the  sequencing  of  ideas 
is  the  construction  of  smooth  transitions  between  ideas  placed  in  juxta- 
position" (p.  119). 

According  to  Hennings  and  Grant  (1973),  transitions  help  to  form 
a sense  of  unity  within  a paragraph.  They  suggested  an  activity  de- 
signed to  develop  paragraph  unity  which  involves  supplying  students 
with  copies  of  paragraphs  which  contain  one  sentence  which  does  not 
belong.  The  object  is  for  students  to  identify  the  "intruder"  and  then 
to  utilize  the  same  thinking  strategies  to  find  similar  errors  in  their 
own  paragraphs  (p.  118). 

Mellon  (1978)  strongly  recommended  sentence-combining  practice 
for  inclusion  in  the  writing  curriculum.  He  stated  that  "studies  indi- 
cate with  a degree  of  clarity  and  force  seldom  encountered  in  educa- 
tional research  that  every  student  from  Grade  7 through  Grade  12  should 
spend  about  10  or  12  minutes  of  every  school  day  writing  out  and  check- 
ing two  or  three  sentence-combining  problems"  (p.  268). 

Pederson  (1978)  conducted  a study  to  determine  if  syntactic  and 
semantic  fluency  in  the  writing  of  language  arts  students  could  be 
improved  through  extended  practice  in  sentence-combining.  Using  four 
seventh-grade  classes  controlled  for  I.Q.,  sex,  and  mode  of  discourse, 
he  took  pre-  and  postmeasures  and  a delayed  postmeasure.  Pederson  found 
that  "subjects  who  engaged  in  extended  practice  in  sentence-combining 
achieved  and  sustained  growth  in  s>Titactic  fluency  at  the  .05  level. 
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No  evidence  of  erosion  in  this  growth  was  observed  as  measured  by  a 
T-unit  analysis  of  a delayed  posttest  administered  two  months  after  the 
end  of  the  treatment.  Further,  subjects  engaging  in  sentence- combining 
practice  achieved,  at  the  .001  level,  better  judged  overall  quality  of 
writing,  confirming  earlier  results"  (p.  5892A) . Growth  was  reported 
at  significant  levels  in  idea  development,  maturity,  and  concreteness  of 
content  as  well. 

Sentence-combining  activities  suggested  by  Hennings  and  Grant 
(1973)  use  simple  sentences  which  students  are  to  combine  in  such  a way 
as  to  communicate  approximately  tlie  same  message.  The  two  sentences, 
"John  liked  Susan"  and  "He  did  not  want  to  take  her  to  the  dance," 
could  be  combined  in  more  than  one  way  to  convey  nearly  the  same  mean- 
itig  (p.  119).  Working  in  the  opposite  direction,  rewriting  was  sug- 
gested as  an  activity  for  using  a variety  of  transition  devices. 

Students'  were  asked  to  rewrite  short  paragraphs  such  as  the  following 
which  use  "and"  and  "so”  as  transition  words:  "Bill  Hamilton  went 

fishing  in  the  river  and  fell  in  and  lost  his  catch  so  he  turned  his 
fishing  trip  into  a swimming  trip  and  went  home  wet  and  without  fish" 
(Hennings  § Grant,  1973,  p,  190). 

Termed  run-ons  by  Bear  (1939)  the  type  of  sentence  structure  and 
paragraph  composition  illustrated  above  was  discovered  as  an  area  re- 
quiring curricular  attention  for  sixth  through  eighth  graders  in  a study 
of  the  written  language  produced  by  first  through  eighth  graders  in 
St.  Louis.  Bear's  sample  contains  12,000  stories  which  children  wrote 
about  an  interesting  experience  they  had  during  summer  vacation.  She 
found  that  better  than  50%  of  the  upper  grade  students  used  one  or  more 


run-on  sentences  in  their  sample  composition.  To  be  more  exact,  51.3% 
of  the  eighth  graders  fell  into  this  category,  54.6%  of  the  seventh 
graders,  and  59.0%  of  the  sixth  graders.  This  percentage  was  even 
higher  in  the  middle  grades  than  in  the  primary  or  upper  grades. 

Textbooks  and  instruction 

Organization  for  instruction  involves  the  effective  utilization  of 
human  and  material  resources.  Thus  far,  the  use  of  human  resources 
through  various  grouping  strategies  has  been  discussed  along  with  tech- 
niques for  proofreading  and  student  evaluation.  The  use  of  textbooks 
was  alluded  to  by  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  when  they  spoke  of  corre- 
lating sentence  structure  and  usage  with  composition.  Dawson  and 
Zollinger  (1957)  offered  several  more  concrete  uses  for  the  language 
textbook  in  the  composition  curriculum.  They  suggested  using  a language 
textbook  for  the  following: 

1.  Ideas  for  assignment  by  adapting  them  to  fit  current 
work  and  the  student  group; 

2.  A model  for  introduction  of  new  types  of  writing  to 
discuss  form,  content  organization  and  effectiveness; 

3.  A reference  source  to  provide  support  for  an  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given; 

4.  "Drill  sentence"  after  a point  has  been  explained,  as 
a check  for  student  understanding;  and 

5.  A guide  to  terminology  and  understanding  suitable  for 
grade  level  experiences.  (p.  353) 

Step  6 — Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  written  composition  has  taken  three  forms:  measure- 

ment of  correctness  or  appropriateness  in  the  broad  areas  of  general 
merit  and  mechanics,  measurement  of  sentence  structure  and  word  count  to 
establish  levels  of  writing  maturity,  and  comparison  of  writing  samples 
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over  a period  of  time  (Powell,  Crews,  Fillmer,  Smith,  Wenzel,  Bolduc, 

§ Kantowski,  1976).  The  Tonawanda  program  (Cooper  et  al.,  1976) 
pursued  the  latter  evaluation  strategy  along  two  different  lines — 
individual  student  growth  and  overall  program  assessment.  Student 
growth  was  recorded  in  three  different  ways:  (1)  teacher  judgment  and 

description,  (2)  student-writer  judgment  and  description,  and  (3)  de- 
scription by  the  student's  peers.  Teachers  completed  their  part  of  the 
procedure  through  a continuous  process  of  evaluating  and  responding  to 
written  work  throughout  the  year.  Students  were  able  to  describe 
critically  their  work  and  to  reflect  on  previous  work  which  was  avail- 
able in  personal  writing  folders.  Peer  description  was  carried  on 
under  direction  of  the  teacher  as  students  responded  to  one  another's 
work.  Samples  of  students'  work  through  the  year  were  also  kept  as  evi- 
dence of  growth  in  writing  and  placed  in  the  students'  cumulative 
folders.  The  overall  program  evaluation  designed  by  Cooper  et  al . com- 
pared student  performance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  performance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  accomplished  by  using  the  work  of 
100  student,  random  sample  to  measure  syntactic  fluency,  usage,  and 
transcription  skills  which  might  have  changed  due  to  the  writing  pro- 
gram. 

Corbin  (1966)  described  three  types  of  evaluation  inherent  in 
assigning  a grade  to  a composition.  First,  he  stated  that  the  grade 
compares  today's  writing  with  that  done  previously.  Second,  the  grade 
compares  the  writer's  content  or  skill  with  that  of  his  classm.ates. 
Third,  a grade  is  a comment  on  the  author's  lack  of  thought  or  excel- 


lence of  ideas. 
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While  Corbin  expressed  ideas  about  grading  and  evaluation  similar 
to  those  of  Cooper  et  al.,  he  did  not  actively  involve  the  writer  as 
they  did.  Rubin  (1975)  concurred  with  Cooper  et  al.  and  cited  three 
conditions,  relative  to  students,  which  made  evaluation  most  effec- 
tive: student  involvement  in  the  process,  understanding  of  the  purpose 

of  evaluation,  and  student  need  for  evaluation  for  self-satisfaction. 

He  concluded  that  evaluation  is  necessary  for  students  to  know  that 
they  are  improving  and  to  know  how  they  are  performing  in  comparison 
to  their  peers.  Rubin  stated  that  by  the  intermediate  grades,  it  is 
appropriate  to  evaluate  a composition  for  form  and  content  in  a group 
setting,  an  activity  which  serves  to  demonstrate  to  students  the  sub- 
jectivity of  grading  while  at  the  same  time  it  develops  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  compositions.  The  ability  to  critically  analyze  com- 
positions is  also  fostered  through  an  exercise  of  this  type. 

Thus  far,  purposes  of  evaluation  have  been  discussed  without  de- 
scribing those  items  to  be  evaluated.  Acknowledging  that  evaluation  of 
composition  is  difficult,  the  Baltimore  County  English-Language  Arts  Guide 
(1976)  made  recommendations  about  how  to  evaluate  and  what  to»evaluate. 

In  abbreviated  form,  they  suggested  that  teachers  should 

1.  Establish  no  more  than  two  or  three  clear  objectives  for  the 
writing  assignment  and  base  assessment  on  success  in  achieving 
those  goals, 

2.  Try  to  establish  an  atmosphere  free  from  apprehension  concerning 
"red  marks"  and  negative  criticism.  A brief  personal  conference 
can  help  to  accomplish  this; 
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3.  Avoid  negative  comments  such  as  "This  is  a poor  sentence"  or 
"Your  handwriting  is  illegible"; 

4.  Make  positive  comments  instructive  as  well  as  supportive; 

5.  Try  to  promote  self-  and  peer-evaluations  by  having  students 
answer  one  or  more  questions  relevant  to  their  compositions. 

Questions  suggested  as  relevant  fall  into  four  categories;  content, 
organization,  word  choice  and  sentence  structure,  and  usage  and  me- 
chanics of  writing. 

Sundbye  (1973)  suggested  a series  of  25  statements  for  use  as  a 
guide  for  evaluating  children's  compositions.  The  statements  called  for 
a "yes"  or  "no"  response  based  on  the  occurrence  of  a specific  item  in 
the  composition.  Sundbye  provided  illustrative  samples  for  each  state- 
ment which  serve  to  clarify  the  item  under  consideration.  While  this 
guide  is  probably  more  suited  to  evaluating  the  writing  of  early  elemen- 
tary students,  Sundbye  made  a list  of  elements  which  can  be  found  in 
the  writing  of  upper  elementary  students.  The  elements,  listed  below, 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  writing  of  seventh  graders. 

1.  Choice  of  specific  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and/or 
adverbs  to  suit  the  purpose  for  writing; 

2.  Inclusion  of  sensory  detail  in  a composition; 

3.  Use  of  dialect  in  direct  discourse; 

4.  Construction  of  an  interesting  plot,  with  rising 
action,  climax,  and  speedy  conclusion; 

5.  Development  of  deep  rather  than  "flat"  characters 
in  a story; 

6.  Use  of  transition  words  and  phrases; 

7.  Use  of  partial  sentences  for  effect; 

8.  Use  of  spatial  organization  in  descriptions; 

9.  Use  of  general-to-specific  organization  in  exposi- 
tory paragraphs; 

10.  Use  of  specific-to-general  organization  in  exposi- 
tory paragraphs.  (p.  230) 

The  suggestions  by  Sundbye  of  specific  elements  for  writing, accom- 
panied by  short  samples  of  student  writing  to  illustrate  the  elements. 
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are  similar  to  the  analytic  scale  Cooper  (1977)  discussed  as  a type  of 
holistic  evaluation.  Instead  of  samples  of  student  writing,  the  analytic 
scale  describes  the  characteristics  of  a written  piece  which  contains 
the  elements  to  a high,  middle,  or  low  degree.  Obviously  this  requires 
different  scales  for  writing  done  in  different  modes.  Cooper  also 
offered  a Dichotomous  Scale  to  accomplish  evaluation  through  "yes"  or 
"no"  responses  to  the  same  elements. 

Another  useful  type  of  holistic  evaluation.  Primary  Trait  Scoring, 
was  developed  by  Lloyd-Jones  (1977).  Scoring  guides  for  this  method 
were  constructed  for  a particular  writing  task  set  in  a full  rhetorical 
context.  Lloyd-Jones  stated  that  "the  goal  of  Primary  Trait  Scoring 
is  to  define  precisely  what  segment  of  discourse  will  be  evaluated  (e.g., 
presenting  rational  persuasion  between  social  equals  in  a formal  situa- 
tion) , and  to  train  readers  to  render  holistic  judgments  accordingly" 

(p.  57).  To  use  this  procedure  it  was  necessary  for  evaulation  to 
"define  the  universe  of  discourse,  to  devise  exercises  which  sanple  that 
universe  precisely,  to  ensure  cooperation  of  the  writers,  to  devise 
workable  scoring  guides,  and  to  use  the  guides"  (p.  37). 

Lloyd-Jones  stated  that  the  purpose  of  defining  the  universe  of 
discourse  was  to  provide  a basis  for  evaluation  of  elements  which  should 
be  present.  Because  consideration  of  purpose  and  audience  affected  the 
approach  taken  by  the  writer,  and  logically  anticipated  by  the  evaluator, 
it  was  essential  that  the  exercise  developed  be  explicit  in  its  direc- 
tions so  that  the  responses  would  fit  into  the  narrowly  defined  range 
of  discourse  being  examined.  The  exercise  had  to  be  sufficiently 
satisfying  to  illicit  the  best  sample  possible  for  each  writer.  The 
exercise  had  to  realistically  call  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
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the  writer  if  it  was  to  provide  an  accurate  measure  of  his  writing 
ability.  Cooper  (1977)  viewed  the  Primary  Trait  Scoring  process  as  the 
most  sophisticated  holistic  evaluation  scheme  and  potentially  the  most 
useful . 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  provided  a clear  and  concise 
description  of  holistic  scoring  in  a set  of  handouts  entitled  "Program 
for  the  Assessment  of  Writing,"  presented  by  Conlan  in  a 1979  workshop. 
She  contended  that  holistic  scoring  is  based  on  four  theoretical  points. 

1.  The  whole  of  a piece  of  writing  is  greater  than  any 
of  its  parts; 

2.  English  teachers,  though  they  may  have  difficulty  in 
giving  a verbal  description  of  writing  ability  that 
is  recognizable  to  all,  can  recognize  good  writing 
when  they  see  it; 

3.  Though  in  an  analytic  reading  teachers  may  not  agree  on 
the  weight  to  be  given  a particular  trait,  these  same 
teachers  will,  in  judging  work  as  a whole,  rank  papers 
in  much  the  same  way;  and 

4.  No  aspect  of  writing  skill  can  really  be  judged 
independently;  the  halo  effect  is  always  strong.  (p.  1) 

Conlan' s papers  continued  with  an  outline  describing  the  standards 
and  judgments  used  in  holistic  scoring,  as  well  as  the  meclianics  of 
scoring  a set  of  papers  and  the  uses  of  the  process  for  evaulation  in 
schools.  In  the  latter  her  ideas  concurred  with  those  expressed  by 
Cooper  et  al.  (1976).  Conlan  echoed  comments  made  by  Rubin  (1975)  and 
Lloyd-Jones  (1977)  regarding  what  makes  a good  topic  for  holistic  evalua- 
tion. 


Based  on  the  premise  that  "the  aim  in  evaluating  composition  is 
not  an  ultimate  grade  but  improved  writing,"  Peterson  (1965,  p.  72) 
offered  a seven-point  rating  scale  for  secondary  teachers.  His  marking 
system  equated  a "+"  with  "good,"  a "-"with  "poor,"  and  a "/"  with  "fair." 
He  suggested  using  all  of  the  seven  points  on  the  scale  or  any 
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combination  of  points,  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  exercise  given. 
The  seven  points  on  Peterson's  rating  scale  are  as  follows:  intention, 

content,  reasoning,  language,  manuscript,  effort,  and  accuracy. 

A Composition  Rating  Scale,  developed  by  the  Cleveland  Heights- 
University  Heights  City  School  District  [1965),  was  used  with  high  scliool 
students  to  note  their  progress  in  writing.  It  was  also  designed  for 
use  by  student  graders  to  provide  criteria  for  judging  themes  they  read. 
The  scale  has  three  major  subdivisions:  Content,  Style,  and  Conventions. 

There  are  five  factors  in  the  Content  area  which  account  for  a total  of 
50%  of  the  total  possible  points  assigned  to  a composition  being  rated. 

By  use  of  a five-poin.t  Likert  scale.  Content  is  scored  as  either 
Convincing  or  Unconvincing,  Organized  or  Jumbled,  Thoughtful  or 
Superficial,  Broad  or  Limited,  Specific,  or  Vague.  Style  accounts 
for  a total  of  30%  of  the  total  possible  points  in  three  areas.  Again 
by  use  of  a Likert  scale,  themes  are  judged  as  Fluent  or  Restricted, 
Cultivated  or  Awkward,  Strong  or  Weak.  The  remaining  20%  of  the  scoring 
falls  into  the  Convention  category.  Correct  Writing  Form  as  compared 
to  Incorrect  Form  is  one  area  while  Conventional  Grammar  as  compared  to 
Substandard  is  another.  Short,  descriptive  phrases  referring  to  posi- 
tive aspects  of  each  scale  are  included  as  an  aid  to  determining  the 
degree  to  which  each  item  on  the  scale  is  achieved.  In  this  respect, 
the  Composition  Rating  Scale  exemplifies  the  analytic  scale  described 
by  Cooper  (1977) . 

Like  the  Composition  Rating  Scale,  the  Diederich  Scale  for  Grad- 
ing English  Composition  (Jewett,  1965),  recommended  by  the  NEA  Dean 


Langmuir  Project  on  English  Composition,  weighs  content  and  organization 


as  50%  on  a 100-point  scale,  style  30%,  and  mechanics  20%.  Substan- 
tial guidelines  are  presented  to  assist  in  making  determinations  of 
point  value  for  each  element  considered.  In  scoring  each  element,  two 
is  used  to  designate  below  average  performance  but  not  marked  defi- 
cient/. Conversely,  four  indicates  above-average  performance  but  not 
marked  proficiency. 

The  Seattle  Public  Schools  (1966)  prepared  an  evaluation  schedule 
for  composition,  the  Criteria  for  Evaluating  the  Grade  Nine  Theme  Test. 
The  test  covers  eight  major  areas  each  scored  on  a six-point  scale  which 
ranges  from  poor  to  excellent.  The  first  major  area.  Thought,  is 
evaluated  in  two  divisions,  interest  value  of  the  ideas  exhibited  and 
demonstration  of  creative  thinking.  The  second  major  area  is  Orderly 
Thought  Development.  The  five  divisions  in  this  segment  of  the  scale 
evaluate  topic  sentences,  supportive  statements,  single  idea  paragraphs, 
unity,  and  concluding  statements.  Choice  of  Words  is  the  third  ele- 
ment in  the  scale.  Of  concern  in  this  section  is  the  exactness  and 
appropriateness  of  words  and  whether  word  choice  can  be  improved. 
Sentences  are  the  fourth  area  assessed  by  this  instrument.  Notice  is 
taken  of  structure,  run-ons,  fragments,  variety,  length,  and  natural 
flow  from  one  sentence  to  the  next.  Spelling  and  Capitalization  are 
taken  together  for  evaluation  as  the  fifth  component,  without  consider- 
ing any  specifics.  The  sixth  area  is  Punctuation  which  is  also  taken 
as  a whole.  Grammar  is  evaluated  in  three  ways  as  the  seventh  component. 
Consistent  verb  tense,  subject/verb  agreement,  and  pronoun  agreement 
with  antecedents  are  points  considered  in  this  category.  The  last 
category.  Manuscript  Form,  deals  with  adherence  to  school  standards  of 


acceptable  form. 
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An  alternative  to  the  measurement  of  composition  growth  through 
the  use  of  scales  is  the  method  pursued  by  Hunt  (1977),  that  of  counting 
T units  and  mean  T-unit  length.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
device  is  used  to  measure  growth  in  sentence  construction,  not  total 
composition  growth.  Hunt's  research,  later  substantiated  by  others, 
has  shown  that  as  students  get  older  they  produce  writing  which  contains 
longer  T units.  In  Hunt's  more  current  research  into  "rewriting"  (1977), 
the  T-unit  length  claim  was  further  substantiated.  The  rewriting  pro- 
cess provided  a passage  of  simple  sentences  which  the  writer  combined 
in  any  way  desired,  maintaining  all  of  the  information  presented.  Re- 
writing, then,  was  an  e.xercise  which  derived  measurements  based  on  the 
sentence- combining  devices  used  by  the  writer  and  the  writer's  ability 
to  consolidate  sentences.  The  significance  of  Hunt's  work  is  its  utili- 
tarian value  as  a measurement  device  for  composition  growth.  Cooper 
(1975)  reported  that  from  .25  to  .50  words  per  T unit  per  year  was 
normal  or  expected  growth.  If  most  students'  growth  was  less  than  that, 
it  could  be  concluded  that  the  instructional  program  was  impacting  very 
little  on  their  written  syntactic  fluency. 

Affective  measures  of  attitudes  toward  writing 

Affective  measures  obtained  through  attitude  inventories  completed 
by  students  and  teachers  have  shown  that  educational  programs  have  been 
related  to  positive  attitudinal  growth.  Lacque  and  Sherwood  (1977) 
stated  three  reasons  for  administering  an  attitude  inventory  and  dis- 
cussing its  content  with  the  class.  First,  they  stated  that  an  inven- 
tory can  help  students  find  out  what  their  attitudes  toward  writing  are. 
Second,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  clarify  their  attitudes  about 
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writing  and  to  verbalize  them.  Third,  an  inventory  allows  for  accep- 
tance by  peers  and  teachers,  regardless  of  what  attitude  is  expressed. 

In  a study  using  a set  of  collaborative  writing  materials,  ninth 
and  tenth  graders' "attitudes  toward  writing  improved,  but  their  atti- 
tudes toward  writing  in  groups  decreased  slightly"  (Salvner,  1978, 
p.  4634A) . This  same  group  of  students  identified  more  writing  process 
concerns  at  the  end  of  the  study  and  fewer  mechanical  concerns  as  their 
greatest  problems.  There  was  a general  improvement  in  writing  perfor- 
mance noted  and  significant  changes  noted  in  two  writing  behaviors.  An 
increase  in  prewriting  and  writing  time  were  statistically  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  During  the  same  time  period,  the  control  group 
declined  in  those  behaviors. 

Griggs  (1975)  conducted  a study  to  determine  if  student  and  teacher 
attitudes  would  change  as  the  result  of  an  experimental  health  education 
program.  He  used  one  attitude  scale  survey  for  both  teachers  and 
students,  another  inventory  of  teachers  only,  three  other  attitude  mea- 
sures for  teachers,  and  a postquestionnaire  for  teachers  also.  He  found 
that  "teacher  and  student  attitudes  toward  health,  as  measured  by  the 
Byrd  Health  Attitude  Scale,  were  significantly  affected  by  whether  or 
not  the  teachers  participated  in  the  experimental  health  education 
program"  (p.  2042A) . Thus,  he  concluded  that  the  experimental  program 
was  effective  in  improving  teacher  and  student  attitudes  toward  health 
as  measured  by  the  Byrd  scale. 

Summary  of  Related  Literature 

To  establish  a theoretical  base  for  the  development  of  a curricu- 
lum unit  for  seventh-grade  expository  writing,  literature  was  reviewed 
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in  the  following  areas:  developmental  learning  theory,  brain  growth 

research,  and  opinions  of  language  arts  specialists  regarding  composi- 
tion. Each  area  provided  significant  direction  for  curriculum  design 
and  is  briefly  summarized  here.  Following  that,  points  of  agreement 
are  highlighted. 

Developmental  learning  theory,  mainly  that  of  Piaget,  describes 
the  cognitive  growth  of  the  average  seventh  grader  as  a transition 
period  between  the  concrete  operations  stage  and  the  formal  operations 
stage.  The  two  relationships  learned  during  the  concrete  operations 
stage  that  appear  most  directly  related  to  teaching  paragraph  organiza- 
tion are  the  hierarchy  of  classes  and  the  order  of  succession.  In  the 
formal  operations  stage  the  ability  to  take  a systematic  approach  to 
problem  solving  develops  as  does  the  ability  to  reason  beyond  simple 
cause  and  effect.  Students  at  this  age  can  make  logical  deductions  by 
implication  and  are  able  to  justify  their  judgments  in  an  argument.  The 
abilities  acquired  at  this  stage  are  best  initiated  through  cooperation 
with  others. 

Through  a knowledge  of  the  level  of  cognitive  abilities  possessed 
by  individual  students,  it  becomes  possible  to  successfully  motivate 
students.  Learning  theory  suggests  that  motivation  is  most  successful 
when  the  task  is  slightly  advanced  of  the  students'  assessed  develop- 
mental stage.  Making  use  of  the  available  readiness  is  another  of  the 
keys  to  motivation  and  successful  instruction.  It  becomes  important 
to  focus  on  the  individual  when  planning  instruction  because  of  differ- 
ing levels  of  functioning  and  readiness. 

Brain  growth  research  hypothesizes  that  during  brain  growth  spurts 
the  ability  to  develop  new  cognitive  strategies  is  at  its  peak. 
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Between  growth  spurts  it  was  hypothesized  to  be  irore  appropriate  to 
further  develop  skills  already  acquired  than  to  introduce  new  ones. 
According  to  these  hypotheses,  development  of  skills  already  acquired 
could  effectively  be  accomplished  through  real-life  situations.  The 
affective  elements  of  student  growth  should  be  dealt  with  through 
cooperative  planning  of  such  activities. 

Research  in  written  communication  points  to  instruction  in  oral 
language  as  the  basis  for  developing  competency  in  written  language. 
Language  is  first  used  to  describe  immediate  experiences,  then  what  is 
coming  next,  the  past,  and  finally,  potential  experiences.  In  similar 
fashion,  writing  for  an  audience  moves  from  the  well-known  self  to  a 
limited,  familiar  audience  who  hold  fairly  lax  standards  of  correctness. 
The  ultimate  audience  is  broad  and  anonymous  and  has  to  be  addressed 
by  adhering  to  formal  writing  standards.  It  has  been  found  that,  regard- 
less of  the  writing  stage  or  audience,  the  best  writing  is  produced 
when  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity  to  determine  what  is  appro- 
priate and  to  draw  from  personal  experience  with  relevant  types  of 
writing. 

The  most  important  stimulus  condition  necessary  for  continued 
success  in  writing  cited  was  the  personal  encouragement  given  by  the 
teacher.  Also  related  were  a supportive  emotional  classroom  and 
climate  and  teacher  expectations  that  everyone  could  be  successful . 

The  affective  points  mentioned  were  important  in  each  stage  of  writing. 

It  was  noted  that,  beginning  with  the  discussion  or  prewriting  phase, 
continuing  through  the  composing  stage  by  being  available  for  assis- 
tance, and  ending  with  personal  conferences  or  positive  comments 
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in  the  postwriting  stage,  the  classroom  teacher's  participation  was 
imperative. 

The  research  indicated  that  writing  does  not  improve  simply 
through  the  assignment  and  completion  of  writing  assignments.  Effective 
teaching  and  learning  occurs  when  attention  is  paid  to  motivation, 
selective  criticism,  discussion  and  practical  explanation,  and  revi- 
sion when  necessary. 

The  literature  on  learning  theory  and  brain  growth  and  the  re- 
search on  written  composition  show  similar  conclusions  on  at  least  four 
points. 

1.  Cooperative  planning  through  discussion  serves  as  motivation  and 
the  basis  for  developing  competence  in  written  language. 

2.  The  focus  for  instruction  should  be  on  the  individual,  due  to 
differing  levels  of  cognitive  development,  readiness,  and  experien- 
tial background. 

3.  Writing  instruction  is  most  effective  when  the  author  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  choices  regarding  content  and  form. 

4.  Growth  in  composition  skill  reflects  both  cognitive  and  affective 
development  of  the  individual. 

Curriculum  decisions  can  be  made  once  the  theoretical  base  is 
determined  and  the  extent  of  the  program  is  defined.  This  literature 
review  followed  the  format  used  by  Cooper  et  al . (1976)  to  identify 
the  steps  to  follow  in  developing  the  writing  curriculum  and  to  make 
decisions  which  resulted  in  plans  for  instruction  and  evaluation. 

Cooper's  team  began  by  describing  the  writing  process  generally  as  a 
"complex  act  involving  language,  thought,  feeling,  personal  experiences 
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and  personal  expressiveness"  (p.  57).  The  general  description  was 
further  divided  into  five  basic  skills  beginning  with  awareness  of 
audience  and  purpose  and  choice  of  an  appropriate  voice  or  persona. 

Other  authors  described  the  writing  process  as  a way  of  thinking,  a 
method  of  self-discovery,  or  a vehicle  for  communication. 

The  process  of  writing  and  the  elements  of  writing  were  inter- 
twined concepts  in  the  writing  of  many  authors.  Cooper's  group  used 
the  phrase  "the  elements  of  writing"  to  help  them  think  about  instruc- 
tion and  measurement  as  well  as  to  help  them  organize  for  teaching.  The 
primary  element  cited  by  Cooper  et  al.  was  rhetorical  relations  includ- 
ing voice-audience-purpose,  organization,  and  pattern.  Koch  and 
Brazil  (1978)  concurred  with  the  primary  importance  of  rhetorical  con- 
cerns and  specified  six  components  of  rhetoric.  Organization  of  thought 
was  high  on  the  list  of  elements  presented  by  Smith  (1977)  and  Dawson 
and  Zollinger  (1957).  The  use  of  a wide  range  of  writing  strategies, 
syntactic  variety  and  structural/usage  concerns  were  cited  more  than 
once  as  elements  requiring  attention  when  planning  instruction  and 
measurement  of  growth. 

From  a description  of  the  process  of  writing  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  elements  of  writing  attended  to  by  the  curriculum,  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  were  derived.  In  this  area  there  were  few  dis- 
crepancies among  curriculum  developers.  Most  called  for  a large 
volume  of  writing  in  a variety  of  modes  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
Teacher  involvement  at  each  stage  of  writing  was  viewed  as  imperative. 
Appropriate  activities  were  to  be  implemented  in  the  prewriting, 
composing,  and  postwriting  phases.  Teacher  responsibilities  included 
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designing  assignments  which  would  provide  direction  for  the  writer 
without  imposing  undue  restrictions.  This  could  be  accomplished  through 
focusing  on  the  elements  of  each  step,  as  proposed  by  Pastva  (1973), 
during  the  instructional  process.  The  development  of  student  abilities 
to  evaluate  according  to  specified  criteria  was  also  included  as  one 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  instruction. 

Although  diverse  suggestions  and  definitions  were  found  in  the 
three  areas  related  to  teaching  strategies  and  practices  discussed  thus 
far,  consensus  was  reached  on  a number  of  points  related  to  scope  and 
sequence.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  expository  writing  is  an  appro- 
priate mode  of  written  expression  for  seventh  grade  students.  In  addi- 
tion, students  could  be  expected  to  develop  skill  in  expository  writing 
which  explained  a topic  or  process,  organized  data,  and  presented  a 
logical  arrangement  of  details.  Attention  to  paragraph  development 
focused  on  unity,  topic  sentences,  cohesiveness,  coherence,  and  conclud- 
ing sentences.  The  development  of  proofreading  skills  was  also  in- 
cluded as  a component  of  the  writing  curriculum  by  several  authors. 

Organization  of  instruction  was  concerned  with  the  utilization  of 
resources,  human  and  material,  to  provide  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient instruction  which  would  result  in  improved  student  writing.  In 
the  prewriting  stage,  class  discussion  and  individual  planning  pages 
were  among  the  activities  suggested  to  set  the  stage  and  to  prepare  the 
student  for  writing.  During  the  composing  stage,  the  teacher's  presence, 
emotional  support,  and  technical  assistance  were  identified  as  most 
significant.  The  postwriting  stage  involved  proofreading  and  evalua- 
tion activities.  Checklists  or  questions  relating  to  proofreading  were 
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suggested  as  tools  for  students  to  use  in  this  phase  when  reading  their 
work  or  the  work  of  their  peers.  Student  evaluation  through  the  use  of 
established  criteria  related  to  specific  objectives  was  also  recom- 
mended. The  use  of  a textbook  to  provide  examples,  explanations,  and 
skill  exercises  designed  to  improve  specific  areas  of  weakness  was 
another  aspect  of  the  organization  of  instruction  reviewed. 

Research  on  the  development  of  specific  composition  skills  sug- 
gested the  inclusion  of  numerous  successful  activities  in  the  writing 
curriculum.  A promising  problem-solving  approach  was  developed  by 
Schiff  (1978).  Wade  (1953)  and  Shuman  (1977)  suggested  less  structured 
approaches  designed  to  begin  the  flow  of  writing.  Sentence  combining 
was  substantiated  as  a significant  ingredient  in  the  writing  improve- 
ment program.  Recommendations  for  developing  paragraph  unity  and  se- 
quencing skills  were  also  documented. 

The  final  phase  of  curriculum  design  addressed  by  Cooper  et  al. 
(1976)  was  evaluation.  Specifically,  they  were  concerned  with  an 
evaluation  scheme  which  would  reflect  individual  student  growth  in  terms 
of  the  team's  description  of  the  writing  process  and  at  the  same  time 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  program.  This  literature 
review  focused  on  the  formal  evaluation  aspects  of  the  writing  curricu- 
lum. It  was  suggested  that  two  or  three  specific  objectives  be 
stated  for  an  assignment  and  that  evaluation  be  conducted  accordingly. 

An  alternative  to  the  plan  suggested  above  was  holistic  scoring 
including  the  dichotomous  scale,  analytic  scales,  and  Primary  Trait 
Scoring.  These  scales  all  evaluate  content,  style,  and  conventions. 

A minimal  emphasis  placed  on  conventions  was  readily  apparent  in  the 
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review  of  evaluation  literature  and  the  literature  related  to  scope  and 
sequence. 

The  T-unit  approach  to  evaluating  composition  was  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  a student  to  use  certain  syntactic  structures 
as  a measure  of  maturity.  Hunt's  (1977)  work  with  rewriting  as  an 
evaluation  technique  was  also  reviewed.  It  evaluates  in  terms  of  the 
students'  ability  to  combine  sentences  using  a variety  of  structures. 

Measurement  of  growth  in  composition  was  not  only  assessed  through 
analysis  of  writing  samples,  but  also  through  attitude  inventories 
designed  to  indicate  attitudinal  change  toward  writing  over  a period  of 
time.  Research  was  cited  which  indicated  a positive  attitudinal  change 
in  students  and  teachers  related  to  participation  in  experlm.ental  instruc- 
tional programs. 

Implications  can  be  drawn  from  this  literature  review  which  indi- 
cate a need  for  the  proposed  study.  They  include  the  following; 

1.  Teachers  do  not  feel  adequately  prepared  to  teach  composition. 

2.  Materials  for  teaching  composition  are  not  available  in  the  same 
quantities  as  they  are  for  other  subject  areas. 

5.  Research  has  identified  stages  of  writing  ability  which  can  serve 
as  starting  points  for  curriculum  development. 

4.  Teachable  composition  skills,  which  when  taught  make  a difference 
in  general  writing  ability,  have  been  identified  and  matched  to 
successful  teaching  techniques  such  as  sentence-combining. 

5.  Teaching  writing  can  improve  teachers'  and  students'  attitudes 
toward  writing  with  a resultant  improvement  in  the  basic  skill  of 
writing. 
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6.  Since  indication  of  time  order  is  an  element  found  in  the  writing 
of  middle  school  students,  it  is  in  keeping  with  learning  theory 
and  brain  growth  research  findings  to  teach  this  skill  directly 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  broaden  students'  abilities. 

7.  Although  identified  by  research  as  the  basis  of  writing  improvement, 
oral  language  development  does  not  appear  to  be  a legitimate  class- 
room pursuit  in  many  teachers'  eyes.  Inclusion  of  oral  language 
development  exercises  in  a prepared  writing  curriculum  may  offer 
the  support  teachers  need  to  include  it  as  a classroom  activity. 

8.  Many  practices  found  ineffective  for  improving  writing  ability 
are  still  practiced  in  language  arts  classrooms  ostensibly  because 
alternatives  are  not  generally  available. 

9.  A curriculum  designed  to  teach  writing  skills  must  provide  some 
means  for  periodic  evaluation  of  progress. 

10.  Proofreading  instruction  is  not  currently  provided  in  a majority 
of  language  arts  programs. 

11.  Systematic  instruction  to  develop  proofreading  and  editing  skills 
in  the  postwriting  stage  provides  students  with  the  potential 

to  improve  their  writing  through  self-evaluation. 


CHAPTER  3 

NETHOD  AND  PROCEDURES 


Research  reviewed  and  presented  in  Chapter  2 indicated  that  teach- 
ing composition  skills  has  resulted  in  general  improvement  in  student 
writing  and  attitudes  toward  writing.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  determine  if  participation  in  an  instructional  unit  designed  to 
teach  the  writing  of  expository  paragraphs  that  follow  time  order  can 
enhance  seventh-grade  students'  abilities  to  perform  this  skill  when 
their  writing  is  analyzed  from  pre-  and  postwriting  samples  collected 
on  specified  topics. 


The  Research  Design 

The  research  design  used  in  this  study  was  quasi-experimental 
with  pre-  and  postdata  collected  from  nonequivalent  program  and  compari- 
son groups.  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1963,  p.  47)  diagramed  the  design  in 
the  following  manner  where  X equals  the  treatment,  in  this  case  instruc- 
tion following  a curriculum  unit,  and  0 equals  pre-  and  posttests: 

0 X 0_ 

0 0 

In  this  study  the  independent  variables  were  the  research-based 
curriculum  unit  and  the  students'  instructional  reading  level  in  the 
Ginn  720  basal  reading  series  (1976) . The  dependent  variables  were 
the  students'  abilities  to  write  in  the  following  specialized  areas: 
time-ordered  paragraphs,  sentence  elaboration  through  the  use  of 
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modifiers  and  transition  words  and  phrases,  the  use  of  end  punctuation 
and  commas  in  a series,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters  to  begin  sentences 
and  proper  nouns.  Students'  apprehension  toward  writing  was  also  con- 
sidered as  a dependent  variable. 

The  Pilot  Study 

A pilot  study  was  deemed  necessary  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
selected  topics  for  data  collection  used  to  test  the  h>-potheses  and  the 
suitability  of  a writing  apprehension  survey  for  use  by  the  sample  popu- 
lation. (In  this  context,  apprehension  refers  to  the  anxiety  experi- 
enced by  individuals  when  they  are  required  to  write.  Research  cited 
by  Daly  and  Miller,  1975,  indicated  that  highly  apprehensive  individuals 
tend  to  be  less  motivated  to  achieve.)  The  pilot  study  was  conducted 
with  25  students  in  a seventh-grade  language  arts  class  at  a school  site 
not  participating  in  either  the  program  or  comparison  group. 

Three  topics  were  used  by  students  in  the  pilot  group  to  collect 
writing  samples.  Topic  1 described  a situation  where  the  reader's  dog 
had  just  run  through  every  mud  puddle  in  the  neighborhood.  The  reader 
was  to  describe, in  writing,  the  steps  that  would  be  necessary  to  transform 
the  muddy  dog  into  the  pet  that  would  sleep  in  their  bedroom  that  night. 
The  second  topic  called  for  a description  of  the  way  the  reader  raided 
the  refrigerator  to  sooth  the  hunger  pains  caused  by  a vigorous  after- 
noon workout.  Topic  3 described  a situation  which  could  be  resolved  by 
getting  a dirty  car  ready  for  a big  date. 

The  samples  were  then  analyzed  for  the  mean  number  of  steps  in  a 
time-order  process  and  for  the  standard  deviation  generated  by  each 
topic.  The  results  of  the  analyses  appear  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 

■Analysis  of  Pilot  Study  Topics 


Topic 

N 

X steps 

SD 

X words 

X sentences 

1 

9 

9.6 

5.22 

133.44 

10.44 

2 

8 

6.0 

.98 

128.38 

14.00 

3 

8 

9.5 

5.01 

129.60 

9.25 

Based  on  the  mean  number  of  steps  generated  by  topics  1 and  3,  9.6 
and  9.5,  and  on  their  standard  deviations,  5.22  and  5.01,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  topics  1 and  3 would  be  suitable  for  use  as  pre-  and  postdata 
collection  instruments. 

The  same  group  of  students  were  used  to  test  the  suitability  of  a 
writing  apprehension  survey  constructed  by  Daly  and  Miller  [1975)  for 
use  by  college  freshmen.  Comparative  data  is  supplied  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Apprehension  Survey  Comparisons 


Group 

Range 

Mean 

SD 

Technique/reliability 

Daly  and  Miller 

26-130 

79.28 

18.86 

Split  half 

.94 

Pilot 

55-115 

81.24 

15.80 

Coefficient 

.86 

alpha 


It  was  determined  through  comparison  of  means,  standard  deviations, 
and  reliability  coefficients  that  the  survey  was  a suitable  instrument 
for  collecting  data  about  seventh-grade  students'  writing  apprehension. 
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The  Sample 

The  program  group  students  were  seventh  graders  at  Fort  Clarke 
Middle  School,  while  the  comparison  group  students  attended  Howard 
Bishop  Middle  School.  Each  was  an  urban  school  similar  in  student  com- 
position due  to  Alachua  County  school  board  policy  which  required  that 
schools  maintain  a 30-70%  black-white  student  ratio  with  a 5%  deviation 
permitted.  Racial  and  socioeconomic  balance  was  achieved  through 
busing.  The  students'  socioeconomic  levels  ranged  from  low  to  high 
middle . 

The  language  arts  classes  at  each  school  averaged  between  28  and 
30  students.  At  the  comparison  school  students  in  all  of  the  seventh 
grade  language  arts  classes  participated  in  the  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  teachers.  At  the  program  school  all  of  the  students  under 
the  direction  of  one  teacher  participated  in  the  study  and  one  of  four 
classes  taught  by  another  teacher  participated. 

Instrumentation 

Once  topics  for  the  collection  of  writing  samples  were  established 
through  the  pilot  study,  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  the  writing 
samples  were  developed  and  tested.  (See  Appendix  A for  Evaluation 
Materials.)  The  dependent  variables  were  assessed  in  a number  of  ways. 
Time  order  was  determined  through  a frequency  count  of  steps  in  a 
process  as  they  occurred  in  student  writing.  This  measure  was  then 
compared  with  the  number  of  steps  which  were  presented  in  logical 


sequence . 
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Elaboration  was  assessed  through  a frequency  count  of  modifiers 
used  in  the  students'  writing  samples.  The  number  of  modifiers  used 
was  compared  to  the  total  number  of  words  and  the  total  number  of  sen- 
tences written.  The  absence  of  end  punctuation  and  the  absence  of 
commas  used  with  words  in  a series  were  considered  when  assessing  the 
dependent  variable  of  punctuation.  The  same  type  of  measure  was  ob- 
tained for  capital  letters  beginning  sentences  and  for  capitals  occur- 
ring in  proper  nouns. 

Because  of  the  sample  size  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  than  one 
rater  score  the  students'  writing  and  to  determine  inter-rater  re- 
liability. The  inter-rater  reliability  was  computed  for  two  items, 
steps  in  a process  and  modifiers,  which  appeared  potentially  most 
difficult  to  consistently  score.  The  reliability  coefficient  for  steps 
in  a process  was  .97;  the  coefficient  for  number  of  modifiers  was  .975. 
The  evaluation  guidelines  found  in  Appendix  A list  and  elaborate  on  the 
other  items  scored  on  the  writing  sample. 

The  apprehension  survey  used  was  a 26-item  instrument  which  was 
tested  and  reported  in  the  pilot  study  section.  Students  responded  to 
the  items  by  selecting  one  of  five  choices  which  ranged  from  strongly 
agree  to  strongly  disagree.  The  instrument  was  hand  scored  by  use  of 
the  following  formula;  Writing  apprension  = 78  + positive  scores  - 
negative  scores.  The  survey's  test-retest  reliability  over  a week  was 
reported  as  .923  (Daly  ^ Miller,  1975)  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  instruments'  suitability  as  a pre-  and  postinstrument. 

To  further  substantiate  the  use  of  the  Daly  and  Miller  instrument, 
which  was  originally  constructed  for  college  freshmen,  with  the 
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seventh-grade  population  of  this  study,  the  Coefficient  alpha  was  used 
to  establish  the  internal  consistency  of  the  apprehension  survey.  By 
use  of  the  data  from  the  survey  conducted  with  the  pilot  group,  the 
reliability  coefficent  was  .86.  The  face  validity  for  the  instrument, 
when  used  with  seventh-grade  students,  proved  satisfactory. 

Procedures 

Based  on  a review  of  the  literature,  a curriculum  unit  was 
developed  wliich  focused  instruction  in  three  areas:  time  order,  elabora- 

tion, and  use  of  transition  words  and  phrases.  Instructional  purposes 
were  developed  for  the  20-day  unit  with  activities  designed  as  a result 
of  research  findings  on  teaching  techniques  found  effective  in  improving 
student  writing.  The  unit  presented  10-  to  20-minute  exercises  for 
use  four  days  per  week  and  gave  directions  for  a weekly  writing  session 
which  utilized  an  entire  class  period.  (See  Appendix  B for  a listing 
of  the  units'  instructional  purposes  and  the  activities  used  to 
achieve  them.) 

The  curriculum  unit  contained  daily  plans  which  specify  instruc- 
tional purposes,  class  organization,  materials,  procedures,  evalua- 
tion techniques  for  daily  work,  and  homework  assignments.  Overhead 
transparencies  and  student  handouts  were  provided  to  accompany  the 
daily  plans.  Support  information  provided  in  the  unit  included  the 
following:  an  overview,  a statement  about  organization  and  classroom 

climate,  a glossary  of  terms,  culminating  activities,  and  three  alter- 
native methods  for  evaluating  student  writing  in  a systematic  manner. 

Teachers  for  both  the  program  and  comparison  groups  chose  to 
participate  in  this  study  as  an  extension  of  their  professional 
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education.  The  teachers  of  the  program  group  requested  in-service 
training  in  the  teaching  of  composition.  They  attended  two  work- 
shops, each  lasting  a half  day,  and  received  instruction  and  background 
information  for  the  implementation  of  the  research-based  curriculum 
unit.  They  also  received  directions  for  collecting  data  as  part  of 
the  in-service  training. 

The  teachers  of  the  comparison  group  were  given  instructions  for 
collecting  data  on  the  pre-  and  postwriting  samples  and  the  apprehension 
survey.  They  received  an  overview  of  the  curriculum  unit,  including 
the  general  objectives  of  the  unit,  but  were  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  unit  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

During  the  in-service  workshops,  teachers  were  given  directions 
for  administering  the  pre-  and  postapprehension  surveys  and  for  collect- 
ing pre-  and  postwriting  samples.  The  preapprehension  surveys  were 
administered  by  all  teachers  two  class  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  instructional  unit.  The  writing  sample  was  collected  on  the  class 
day  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  unit.  The  same  sequence  was  used  for 
the  collection  of  the  postdata  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

Students  were  provided  with  individual  copies  of  the  apprehension 
survey  each  time.  Students  read  and  responded  to  the  surveys  inde- 
pendently with  assistance  provided  only  to  assure  comprehension  of  the 
directions.  The  students  were  provided  with  a copy  of  the  writing 
topics  which  they  then  developed  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
minimum  of  teacher  direction  and  assistance. 
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The  writing  samples  were  scored  according  to  the  procedures  dis- 
cussed in  the  instrumentation  section  and  in  Appendix  A.  The  apprehen- 
sion surveys  were  scored  according  to  the  formula  developed  by  Daly  and 
Miller  (1975).  Means  for  each  of  the  16  dependent  variables  were 
obtained  for  the  prewriting  sample  and  the  preapprehension  survey  to 
further  substantiate  the  similarities  found  between  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups.  Table  3 presents  the  pretest  means. 

The  pretest  means  indicated  a significant  difference  between  the 
program  and  comparison  groups  on  6 of  16  variables  tested:  total  words, 
total  sentences,  modifiers  used,  modifiers/total  words,  transitions/ 
total  words,  and  transitions/total  sentences.  Interactions  were  found 
on  5 variables;  total  steps,  steps  in  sequence,  modifiers  used, 
modifiers/total  words,  and  modifiers/total  sentences. 

For  interactions  that  occurred,  grade  level  placement  for  reading 
instruction  must  be  defined.  The  designation  "at  grade  level"  as  used 
in  this  study  indicates  an  instructional  range  of  from  one  year  below 
to  one  year  above  the  seventh- grade  reading  level  as  indicated  by  the 
Ginn  720  basal  series.  The  "above  grade  level"  range  begins  at  the 
ninth-grade  level  and  extends  upward. 

In  the  interaction  which  occurred  with  total  steps,  students  in 
the  program  group  reading  at  grade  level  wrote  more  steps,  mean  = 

8.79,  than  those  students  reading  above  grade  level,  mean  = 5.82. 
Students  reading  above  grade  level  in  the  comparison  group  wrote  more 
steps,  mean  = 9.73,  than  the  at  grade  level  group,  mean  = 7.40.  This 
was  significant  at  the  .0005  level. 

The  interaction  which  occurred  with  steps  in  sequence  produced 
means  only  slightly  different  from  those  just  cited.  The  mean  for  the 
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Table  3 
Pretest  Means 


Dependent 

variable 

Program  group 
(N=77) 

Comparison  group 
(N=70) 

Significance/ 

interaction 

Attitude 

86.05 

88.13 

NS 

Total  words 

154.48 

68.80 

S at 

.0001 

Total  sentences 

10.37 

4.60 

S at 

.0001 

Total  steps 

7.09 

7.90 

1 at 

.0005 

Steps  in  sequence 

7.07 

7.90 

I at 

.0005 

Modifiers  used 

31.32 

20.94 

S at 
1 at 

.002 

.002 

Beginning  capitals 

.07 

.93 

NS 

Proper  nouns  capitalized  .34 

.24 

NS 

End  punctuation 

.77 

.95 

NS 

Serial  commas 

.66 

1.37 

NS 

Transitions  used 

4.05 

3.67 

NS 

Sequence/total  steps 

.94 

1.00 

NS 

Modifiers/total  words 

.22 

.32 

S at 
I at 

.0001 

.037 

Modifiers/ 

total  sentences 

4.52 

5.85 

1 at 

.005 

Transitions/ 
total  words 

.03 

. 06 

S at 

.0001 

Transitions/ 

total  sentences 

.60 

1.04 

S at 

.014 

Note:  S = significant  difference;  NS  = no  significant  difference; 

I = interaction. 
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program  group's  above  grade  level  students  was  5.80,  while  the  at  grade 
level  students'  mean  was  8.79.  For  the  comparison  group,  the  above 
grade  level  mean  was  9.73  and  the  at  grade  level  mean  was  7.40.  This  was 
significant  at  the  .0005  level. 

The  number  of  modifiers  used  produced  an  interaction  between  read- 
ing level  and  group  membership.  For  the  program  group,  at  grade  level 
readers  used  more  modifiers,  mean  = 38.61,  than  the  above  grade  level 
readers,  mean  = 25.86.  In  the  comparison  group,  at  grade  level  readers 
used  a smaller  number  of  modifiers,  mean  = 19.60,  than  the  above  grade 
level  readers,  mean  = 25.87.  This  was  significant  at  the  .002  level. 

In  the  fourth  interaction,  modifiers/total  words,  the  at  grade 
level  students  in  the  program  group  produced  a larger  ratio,  mean  = .27, 
than  the  above  grade  level  students,  mean  = .17.  The  ratio  for  the 
at  grade  level  students  in  the  comparison  group  was  larger,  mean  = .32, 
than  for  the  above  grade  level  students,  mean  = .30.  The  interaction 
was  significant  at  the  .037  level. 

The  interaction  for  modifiers/total  sentences  showed  the  at  grade 
level  students  in  the  program  group  with  a larger  mean,  7.06,  than 
the  above  grade  level  students  in  that  group,  mean  = 2.61.  For  the 
comparison  group,  the  at  grade  level  mean  was  higher,  5.90,  than  the 
above  grade  level  students'  means,  5.64. 

The  adjusted  means  from  the  posttest  writing  sample  and  apprehen- 
sion survey  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Ten  of  the  variables  showed  no  significant  difference  on  the  post- 
test means.  The  four  variables  which  showed  a significant  difference 
were  the  number  of  modifiers  used,  the  number  of  modifiers/the  number 
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of  total  words,  the  number  of  transitions/the  number  of  total  words,  and 
the  number  of  transitions/the  number  of  total  sentences. 

Table  4 

Adjusted  Posttest  Means  for  the  Dependent  Variables 


Dependent  Program  group  Comparison  group  Significance/ 

variable  (N=77j  (N=70)  interaction 


Attitude 

89.  77 

86.84 

NS 

Total  steps 

8.47 

7.06 

NS 

Steps  in  sequence 

8.47 

7.07 

NS 

Modifiers  used 

46.00 

25.44 

S 

= .0001 

Beginning  capitals 

1.00 

.87 

NS 

Proper  nouns  capitalized 

.13 

.22 

NS 

End  punctuation 

.92 

.58 

NS 

Serial  commas 

- .56 

-.84 

NS 

Transitions  used 

4.58 

4.35 

NS 

Sequence/total  steps 

.00 

.00 

NS 

Modifiers/total  words 

.36 

.32 

S 

= .002 

Modifiers/ 

total  sentences 

5.40 

4.31 

NS 

Transitions/ 
total  words 

.04 

.06 

s 

= .0001 

Transitions/ 

total  sentences 

.55 

.99 

• s 

= .0007 

Note:  S = significant  difference;  NS  = no  significant  difference. 

Once  the  data  were  collected,  statistical  adjustment  was  made  for 
possible  initial  group  differences  between  the  program  and  comparison 
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group.  Analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  analyze  the  data  collected 
from  the  pre-  and  postwriting  sample  and  the  apprehension  survey. 

Where  the  assumptions  for  the  analysis  of  covariance  were  not  met, 
analysis  of  variance  for  gain  scores  was  used. 


CHAPTER  4 

DATA  .ANALYSIS  A.ND  DISCUSSION 


In  this  chapter  data  are  presented  and  analyzed  in  five  general 
areas  related  to  writing.  The  five  areas  are  time  order,  elaboration, 
transition  words  and/or  phrases,  capitalization  and  punctuation,  and 
writing  apprehension.  For  each  hypothesis  data  are  presented  and 
analyzed  to  reject  or  not  reject  the  hypothesis  stated  in  the  null 
form.  Following  the  presentation  and  analysis  is  a discussion  of  the 
findings . 


Hypotheses  Related  to  Time  Order 

Time  order  was  considered  in  three  ways,  each  of  which  gene- 
rated one  hypothesis.  The  hypotheses  and  data  are  presented  below. 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjusting  for  initial  differences  in 
student  writing  ability,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  number  of  steps  in  a process  between  the 
program  group  who  have  sequentially  structured  instruc- 
tion and  a comparison  group  who  do  not  have  the  same 
instruction. 

The  number  of  steps  in  the  writing  process  following  the  treat- 
ment period  was  adjusted  by  the  number  of  steps  in  the  pretreatment 
writing  sample  by  use  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  This 
procedure  assumes  that  the  regression  slopes  of  the  posttest  scores  and 
the  pretest  are  equal  for  all  cells  in  the  design.  The  test  of  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  equal- 
ing .13,  which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  . 05  set  for  statistical 
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significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within-cell  regres- 
sion slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appro- 
priate technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  5. 


Table  5 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Number  of  Steps  in  a Process 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

6.80 

6.90 

6.85* 

Above 

10.  14 

7.22 

8.68* 

Marginal  means 

8.47 

7.06 

*Significant  at  the  .019  level. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
1.21  with  a probability  of  .30  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the 
p value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  goups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
equaling  3.23  with  a probability  of  .07  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  steps 
in  the  writing  process  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 

between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 

an  F ratio  equaling  5.57  with  a probability  of  .019  under  the  null 

hypothesis.  It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two 

groups  was  statistically  significant.  An  examination  of  the  marginal 

means  for  the  two  groups  indicated  that  the  above  grade  level  group  had 

a higher  average  number  of  steps  than  the  at  grade  level  group. 

Flypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  mean  number  of  steps  written  in  logical 
sequence  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

The  number  of  steps  written  in  logical  sequence  following  the 
treatment  period  was  adjusted  by  the  number  of  steps  written  in  logical 
steps  in  the  pretreatment  writing  sample  by  use  of  the  analysis  of  co- 
variance  technique.  This  procedure  assumes  that  the  regression  slopes 
of  the  posttest  scores  and  the  pretest  scores  are  equal  for  all  cells 
in  the  design.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression 
slopes  yielded  a p value  of  .31,  which  is  greater  than  the  criteria  of 
.05  set  for  statistical  significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
within-cell  regression  slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance 
was  an  appropriate  technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  read- 
ing means,  and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  6. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
3.46  with  a probability  of  .06  under  the  null  hyi'JOthesis . Since  the 
p value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 
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Table  6 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Number  of  Steps  in  Logical  Sequence 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

6.80 

6.89 

6.85* 

Above 

10.14 

7.22 

8.68* 

Marginal  means 

8.47 

7.06 

*Significant  at  the  .02  level. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
equaling  3.24  with  a probability  of  .07  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  steps 
in  the  writing  process  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in  an 
F ratio  equaling  5.58  with  a probability  of  .02  under  the  null  hypothe- 
sis. It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was 
statistically  significant.  Examination  of  the  marginal  means  for  the 
two  groups  indicated  that  the  above  grade  level  group  had  a higher 
average  number  of  steps  in  logical  sequence  than  the  at  grade  level 
group. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  ratio  of  steps  presented  in  logical  sequence 
to  the  total  number  of  steps  between  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups. 

This  h>q)othesis  could  not  be  tested  in  the  present  investigation. 

On  the  pretest  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  steps  in  sequence  to  the 
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total  number  of  steps  was  equal  to  1 for  all  students  in  the  compari- 
son group  and  to  .9  for  the  treatment  group.  On  the  posttest  all 
students  had  a ratio  equal  to  1.  Without  variability  on  the  dependent 
measure  statistical  analyses  are  meaningless. 

Hyg^otheses  Related  to  Elaboration 

Elaboration  was  the  second  general  area  of  writing  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  three  hypotheses  and  data  related  to  elaboration  are 
presented  below. 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences  in 
student  writing  ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  used  between  the  program 
group  and  the  comparison  group. 

The  test  for  the  equality  of  the  within-cell  regression  slopes 
for  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  used  resulted  in  an  F ratio  of  8.62 
with  the  probability  of  .0001  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the 
value  of  p was  less  than  the  criterion  for  statistical  significance 
it  was  concluded  that  the  assumption  was  not  met  and  analysis  of  co- 
variance  with  this  dependent  variable  was  not  appropriate.  Rather  than 
adjusting  for  the  initial  differences  by  use  of  the  analysis  of 
covariance,  the  adjustment  used  was  the  simple  difference  of  the  posttest 
minus  the  pretest  scores.  The  gain  scores  were  then  used  in  the 
analysis  of  variance  model.  The  weighted  mean  gains  are  reported  in 
T ab  1 e 7 . 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
32.43  with  a probability  of  .0001  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  modifiers 
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used  was  statistically  significant  with  the  means  for  the  program  group 
larger  than  for  the  comparison  group. 

Table  7 

Gain  Scores  for  the  Mean  Number  of  Modifiers  Used 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

-2.12 

1.90 

-.11* 

Above 

32.91 

1.46 

17.19* 

Marginal  means 

15.39* 

1.69* 

*Significant  at  the  .0001  level. 


Due  to  the  interaction  obtained  between  treatment  group  and  read- 
ing level,  examination  of  the  main  effect  was  not  appropriate  for 
this  variable.  A significantly  higher  gain  score  was  obtained  by  the 
above  grade  level  students  in  the  program  group.  It  could  be  antici- 
pated that  above  grade  level  readers  would  have  a larger  vocabulary  and 
that  through  instruction  those  students  could  become  more  proficient 
at  using  modifiers  in  their  writing. 

Hypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  used 
to  the  mean  number  of  total  words  between  the  program  and 
comparison  groups. 

The  ratio  of  mean  number  of  modifiers  to  total  number  of  words 
following  the  treatment  period  was  adjusted  by  using  the  same  ratio 
from  the  pretreatment  writing  sample  and  using  the  analysis  of 
covariance  technique.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of 
regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  equaling  .78,  which  is  greater 
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than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical  significance.  It  was 
therefore  concluded  that  the  within-cell  regression  slopes  were  equal 
and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appropriate  technique  for  the 
data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  and  above  grade  level  student  means,  and  the 
cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Ratio  of  Mean  Number  of  Modifiers 
to  the  Mean  Number  of  Total  Words 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

.34 

.30 

.32 

Above 

.38 

.31 

.35 

Marginal  means 

.36* 

.31* 

*Significant  at  the  .002  level. 


The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equal  to 
1.13  with  a probability  of  .29  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the 
p value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
equaling  10.54  with  a probability  of  .002  under  the  null  hypothesis. 
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It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  total 
words  was  significant.  The  mean  for  the  program  group  was  larger  than 
for  the  comparison  group.  The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the 
difference  between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students 
resulted  in  an  F ratio  of  3.43  with  a probability  of  .07.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  not  significant. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  mean  number  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  number 
of  sentences  written  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

The  ratio  of  mean  number  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  number  of  sen- 
tences written  following  the  treatment  period  was  adjusted  by  using  the 
same  ratio  from  the  pretest  sample  and  using  the  analysis  of  covariance 
technique.  This  procedure  assumes  that  the  regression  slopes  of  the 
posttest  scores  and  the  pretest  scores  are  equal  for  all  cells  in  the 
design.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes 
yielded  a p value  of  .51,  which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05 
set  for  statistical  significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  within-cell  regression  slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  co- 
variance  was  an  appropriate  technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  presented  in  Table  9. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
.99  with  a probability  of  .32  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p 
value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance 
it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 
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Table  9 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Ratio  of  Mean  Number  of  Modifiers 
to  the  Mean  Number  of  Sentences  Written 


Reading 

Program 

Comparison 

Marginal 

grade  level 

group 

group 

means 

At 

5.07 

5.51 

5.29 

Above 

5.72 

5.10 

5.41 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
equaling  .03  with  a probability  of  .86  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  modi- 
fiers divided  by  the  mean  number  of  total  sentences  was  not  significant 
Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  of  .05  with  a probability  of  .83  under  the  null  hypothesis. 
It  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  statistical  significance  by  reading 
level . 


Hypothesis  Related  to  Transitions 

The  use  of  transition  words  and/or  phrases  was  the  third  general 

area  of  writing  to  be  studied.  The  hypotheses  and  data  generated  on 

this  variable  are  presented  below. 

H)pothesis  1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences,  there 
is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  number  of  transition 
words  and/or  phrases  used  between  the  program  and  comparison 
groups . 

The  number  of  transitions  used  following  the  treatment  period  was 
adjusted  by  the  number  of  transitions  used  in  the  pretreatment  writing 
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sample  using  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  The  test  of  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  equal- 
ing .13,  which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical 
significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within-cell  regres- 
sion slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appropriate 
technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  compari- 
son groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means,  and 
the  cell  means  are  presented  in  Table  10. 


Table  10 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Mean  Number  of  Transitions  Used 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

3.85 

3.58 

3.72* 

Above 

5.30 

5.11 

5.20* 

Marginal  means 

4.58 

4.35 

*Significant  at  the  .0007  level. 


The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
.01  with  a probability  of  .93  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p 
value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance, 
it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
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equaling  .29  with  a probability  of  .59.  It  was  concluded  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  number  of  transitions  was  not  significant. 

Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  of  11.96  with  a probability  of  .0007.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  statistically  significant  and 
that  the  students'  means  in  the  above  grade  level  group  were  larger 
than  the  at  grade  level  students'  means. 

hl>T3othesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  number  of  transitions  compared  to  the  mean 
number  of  total  words  written  between  the  program  group  and 
the  comparison  group. 

The  ratio  of  transitions  to  total  words  following  the  treatment 
period  was  adjusted  by  the  same  ratio  from  the  pretreatment  writing 
sample  by  use  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  This  procedure 
assumes  that  tlie  regression  slopes  of  the  posttest  scores  and  the 
pretest  scores  are  equal  for  all  cells  in  the  design.  The  test  of  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  of 
.70,  which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical 
significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within  cell  regres- 
sion slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appro- 
priate technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  11. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
2.42  with  a probability  of  .12  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the 
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p value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

Table  11 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Ratio  of  Transitions  to  Total  Words 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

.038 

.05 

.04 

Above 

.035 

.06 

.05 

Marginal  means 

.037* 

.06* 

*Significant  at  the  .0001  level. 


The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
of  15.96  with  a probability  of  .0001  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  significant 
with  the  comparison  group  means  larger  than  the  program  group  means. 
Although  statistically  significant,  the  difference  would  not  be  meaning- 
ful in  a classroom  evaluation  situation. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in  a F ratio 
equaling  1.09  with  a probability  of  .30  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

H>T>othesis  3.  After  ad j ustment , there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  number  of  transitions  compared  to 
the  mean  number  of  sentences  written  between  the  program  and 
comparison  groups. 
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The  ratio  of  transitions  to  total  sentences  following  the  treat- 
ment period  was  adjusted  by  the  same  ratio  from  the  pretreatment 
writing  sample  by  use  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  The 
test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a 
p value  equaling  .59, which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for 
statistical  significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within- 
cell  regression  slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was 
an  appropriate  technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  12. 

Table  12 

Least  Square  Means  for  the  Ratio  of  Transitions 
to  Total  Sentences 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

.58 

.92 

. 75 

Above 

.52 

1.07 

.79 

Marginal  means 

.55* 

1.00* 

*Significant  at  the  .0007  level. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
.68  with  a probability  of  .41  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p 
value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance. 


it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 
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The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
of  12.07  with  a probability  of  .0007  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  statis- 
tically significant.  Examination  of  the  marginal  means  for  the 
two  groups  indicated  that  the  comparison  group  had  a higher  ratio  of 
transitions  to  total  sentences  than  the  program  group. 

Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  of  .12  with  a probability  of  .73  under  the  null  hv'pothesis. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  means  for  the 
ratio  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Hypotheses  Related  to  Capitalization  and  Punctuation 

The  use  of  certain  types  of  punctuation  and  capital  letters  in 
specific  instances  was  the  fourth  general  area  of  writing  to  be 
assessed.  Following  are  the  hypotheses  tested  and  the  data  that  were 
generated. 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  appropriate  use  of  end  punctuation  marks  between 
the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

The  score  for  the  appropriate  use  of  end  punctuation  following  the 
treatment  period  was  adjusted  by  the  score  for  the  appropriate  use  of 
end  punctuation  in  the  pretreatment  writing  sample  by  use  of  the 
analysis  of  covariance  technique.  This  procedure  assumes  that  the 
regression  slopes  of  the  posttest  scores  and  the  pretest  scores  are 
equal  for  all  cells  in  the  design.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of 
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homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  equaling  .15,  which 
is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical  significance. 
It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within-cell  regression  slopes  were 
equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appropriate  technique  for 
the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  13. 

Table  13 

Means  for  the  Use  of  End  Punctuation 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

1.21 

.71 

.96 

Above 

.63 

.44 

.54 

Marginal  means 

.92 

.58 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling  .52 
with  a probability  of  .47  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p value 
was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance, it 
was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
of  2.46  with  a probability  of  .12  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was 
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concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  ratio  of  transitions 
to  total  sentences  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  equaling  3.70  with  a probability  of  .06  under  the  null  hypothe- 
sis. It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was 
not  statistically  significant. 

Hy-pothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  commas  in  a series  between  the  program  and 
comparison  groups. 

The  test  for  the  equality  of  the  within-cell  regression  slopes  for 
the  mean  number  of  commas  in  a series  resulted  in  an  F ratio  of  5.53  with 
a probability  of  .001  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  value  of 
p was  less  than  the  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  assumption  was  not  met  and  that  analysis  of  co- 
variance  with  this  dependent  variable  was  not  appropriate.  Rather 
than  adjusting  for  the  initial  differences  by  use  of  covaraince,  the 
adjustment  used  was  the  simple  difference  of  the  posttest  minus  the 
pretest  scores.  The  gain  scores  were  then  used  in  the  analysis  of 
variance  model.  The  weighted  mean  gains  are  reported  in  Table  14. 

Table  14 

Means  for  Gain  Scores  of  Commas  in  a Series 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

-.58 

-.96 

-.77 

Above 

-.55 

-.71 

-.63 

Marginal  means 

-.56 

-.83 
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The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
.13  with  a probability  of  .79  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  commas  used 
in  a series  was  not  statistically  significant  by  treatment  group. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  between  the  at  grade  level 
and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling  .21  with 
a probability  of  .65  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  proper  nouns  between  the 
program  and  comparison  groups. 

The  number  of  capital  letters  in  proper  nouns  following  the  treat- 
ment period  was  adjusted  by  the  number  of  capital  letters  in  proper 
nouns  in  the  pretreatment  writing  sample  by  use  of  the  analysis  of 
covariance  technique.  This  procedure  assumes  that  the  regression  slopes 
of  the  posttest  scores  and  the  pretest  scores  are  equal  for  all  cells 
in  the  design.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regres- 
sion slopes  yielded  a p value  equaling  .93,  which  is  greater  than  the 
criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical  significance.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  within-cell  regression  slopes  were  equal  and  the 
analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appropriate  technique  for  the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  15. 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
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.07  with  a probability  of  .93  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p 
value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  significance 
it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

Table  15 

Least  Square  Means  for  Capital  Letters  Used  in  Proper  Nouns 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

.13 

.16 

.14 

Above 

.14 

.27 

.20 

Marginal  means 

.13 

.22 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio  equal- 
ing .45  with  a probability  of  .50  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It  was  con 
eluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  number  of  capital  let- 
ters used  in  proper  nouns  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  of  .21  with  a probability  of  .65.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
difference  between  grade  levels  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Hypothesis  4.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  between 
the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

The  score  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  follow- 
ing the  treatment  period  was  adjusted  by  the  score  for  the  use  of 
capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  from  the  pretreatment  sample  by  use 
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of  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  This  procedure  assumes  that 
the  regression  slopes  of  the  posttest  scores  and  the  pretest  scores  are 
equal  for  all  cells  in  the  design.  The  test  of  the  assumption  of 
homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value  equaling  .25,  which 
is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for  statistical  significance. 
It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within-cell  regression  slopes  were 
equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  an  appropriate  technique  for 
the  data  set. 

The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  16. 


Table  16 

Least  Square  Means  for  Capital  Letters  Used  to  Begin  Sentences 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

1 . 26 

.99 

1.13 

Above 

.73 

. 75 

.74 

Marginal  means 

1.00 

.87 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
1.38  with  a probability  of  .25  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the  p 
value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 
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The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
equaling  .27  with  a probability  of  .61  under  the  null  hypothesis.  It 
was  concluded  that  there  was  no  statistical  significance  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  adjusted  mean  score  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  to  begin 
sentences . 

The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in  an  F 
ratio  equaling  1.88  with  a p value  of  .17  under  the  null  hypothesis. 

It  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  statistical  significance  between  the 
two  groups. 


Hypothesis  Related  to  Writing  Apprehension 

Student  apprehension  toward  writing  was  the  last  area  analyzed  in 
this  study.  The  hypothesis  for  this  variable  is  presented  below  with 
its  data. 

H>q30thesis  1.  Between  the  program  and  comparison  groups,  there 
is  no  significant  difference  in  student  apprehension  toward 
writing. 

The  writing  apprehension  score  following  the  treatment  period  was 
adjusted  by  the  writing  apprehension  score  from  the  pretreatment  sur- 
vey by  use  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique.  This  procedure 
assumes  that  the  regression  slopes  of  the  posttest  scores  and  the  pre- 
test scores  are  equal  for  all  cells  in  the  design.  The  test  of  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  of  regression  slopes  yielded  a p value 
equaling  .32,  which  is  greater  than  the  criterion  of  .05  set  for 
statistical  significance.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  within 


cell  regression  slopes  were  equal  and  the  analysis  of  covariance  was 
an  appropriate  technique  for  the  data  set. 
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The  unweighted,  adjusted  marginal  means  for  the  program  and  com- 
parison groups,  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  student  means, 
and  the  cell  means  are  reported  in  Table  17. 

Table  17 

Least  Square  Means  for  Writing  Apprehension 


Reading 
grade  level 

Program 

group 

Comparison 

group 

Marginal 

means 

At 

85.97 

85.90 

85.93* 

Above 

93.57 

87.77 

90.67* 

Marginal  means 

89.77 

86.84 

*Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


The  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  interaction  between 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  resulted  in  an  F ratio  equaling 
2.35  with  a probability  of  .13  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Since  the 
p value  was  larger  than  the  .05  criterion  set  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  interaction. 

The  test  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  program  and  comparison  groups  resulted  in  a computed  F ratio 
of  2.42  with  a probability  of  .12  under  the  null  h>-pothesis.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  apprehension  score 
was  not  statistically  significant. 
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Finally,  the  test  for  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  at  grade  level  and  above  grade  level  students  resulted  in 
an  F ratio  equaling  6.17  with  a probability  of  .01  under  the  null  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups 
was  statistically  significant.  Examination  of  the  marginal  means  for 
the  two  groups  indicated  that  the  above  grade  level  group  score  was 
higher  than  the  at  grade  level  group  score.  The  higher  score  indi- 
cated less  apprehension  toward  writing. 

Discussion  of  Results 

In  the  measurement  of  improvement  of  student  writing  ability, 
a qualitative  value  judgment  is  involved.  For  the  purposes  of  research, 
this  qualitative  property  must  be  quantified  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
made.  In  this  study,  frequency  counts  and  ratios  were  used.  By  use 
of  this  frame  of  reference,  h>q)otheses  were  generated  to  study  five 
general  areas  of  writing.  Prior  to  a discussion  of  the  results,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  data  were  col- 
lected because  of  their  possible  effects  on  outcomes. 

Classroom  Implementation 

Teachers  of  both  the  program  and  comparison  groups  chose  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  study.  The  teachers  of  the  program  group  requested 
in-service  training  in  the  teaching  of  composition  as  previously  re- 
ported. They  implemented  the  research-based  curriculum  unit  developed 
by  the  researcher  after  participating  in  in-service  workshops  designed 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  classroom  use  of  the  unit.  Over  the 
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20-day  teaching  cycle,  the  teachers  used  the  unit's  activities  to 
develop  the  instructional  purposes  reported  in  Appendix  B. 

The  teachers  of  the  comparison  group  received  an  overview  of  the 
unit  and  the  general  objectives,  but  were  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  unit  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods.  One 
comparison  group  teacher  reported  using  approximately  two-thirds  of 
four  class  periods  on  categorizing  topics  and  supporting  details.  She 
also  reported  a group  paragraph  writing  activity  which  required  that 
students  generate  supporting  details  for  a given  topic  and  then 
coordinate  their  list  into  a paragraph. 

Another  comparision  group  teacher  reported  three  specific,  in- 
class  writing  assignments.  In  the  first  assignment  the  students  were 
provided  with  a list  of  eight  words  and  directed  to  use  them,  in  the 
order  listed,  in  a story.  They  were  given  35  minutes  to  write  and  were 
directed  to  be  careful  with  all  forms  of  punctuation  and  capitalization. 
The  students'  second  assignment  dealt  with  details  and  signal  words 
and  lasted  for  approximately  one  hour.  The  students  received  a six-page 
handout  which  was  discussed  in  class.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
the  students  composed  similar  exercises,  traded  theirs  with  another 
student,  completed  the  student-made  exercise,  and  then  corrected  the 
other  student's  work  in  terms  of  accuracy  of  detail  order  and  punctua- 
tion. 

The  third  assignment  required  25  minutes.  The  students  were 
given  a worksheet  which  provided  the  skeleton  of  a story.  They  were 
to  fill  in  the  blanks  and  give  their  story  an  appropriate  title. 
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The  third  comparison  group  teacher  reported  that  some  writing 
was  done  in  class  each  day  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to 
spend  more  than  half  of  the  period  on  writing.  During  the  length  of 
this  study,  sentences  were  written  on  a daily  basis  either  from  texts 
and  dittos  or  the  students  originated  their  own.  Approximately  one- 
half  an  hour  was  spent  by  students  to  complete  an  open-ended  paragraph 
dealing  with  their  experiences.  A 45-minute  period  was  spent  writing 
summaries  of  newspaper  editorials  and  magazine  articles  after  students 
had  worked  with  the  vocabulary  and  some  related  comprehension  ques- 
tions. As  a homework  assignment,  a book  report  was  written. 

Discussion  of  the  Hypotheses 

The  following  section  is  developed  through  a discussion  of  the 
results  as  they  pertain  to  each  of  the  general  areas  of  writing 
assessed.  Similarities  and  differences  are  noted  for  the  various 
hypotheses  as  they  relate  to  each  general  area  of  study. 

The  three  hypotheses  tested  which  relate  to  time  order  proved 
significant  by  reading  level.  Hypothesis  1,  pertaining  to  steps  in  a 
process,  was  significant  at  the  .02  level.  Hypothesis  2,  pertaining 
to  steps  written  in  logical  sequence,  was  significant  at  the  .02  level. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  above  grade  level  groups  had  higher  means. 
This  would  indicate  that  for  the  sanple  population  the  ability  to  write 
steps  in  sequence  and  the  ability  to  write  in  logical  sequence  is 
better  developed  by  those  students  who  are  better  readers.  This  would 
tend  to  support  the  statement  that  better  readers  are  better  writers, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  writing  instruction.  Because  of  the  lack 
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of  variability  on  the  ratio  of  steps  in  sequence  to  the  total  steps 
written,  statistical  analysis  for  Hypothesis  3 is  meaningless. 

The  area  of  elaboration  was  tested  by  three  hypotheses,  the  first 
one  dealing  with  the  use  of  modifiers.  Data  for  Hypothesis  1 could  not 
be  analyzed  by  analysis  of  covariance  since  the  assumption  of  homo- 
geneity of  regression  slopes  was  not  met.  Therefore,  gain  scores  were 
used  in  the  analysis  of  variance  model.  Significant  differences  were 
found  by  treatment  group  and  by  reading  level.  Examination  of  the 
marginal  means  indicated  the  largest  mean  was  generated  by  the  program 
group  when  compared  by  treatment  and  the  above  grade  level  group  when 
compared  by  reading  level.  The  at  grade  level  group  generated  a nega- 
tive gain  score  on  this  variable, which  could  indicate  the  need  for  the 
attainment  of  a certain  reading  level  before  instruction  to  increase 
the  use  of  modifiers  can  be  effective,  Reading  level  could  be  indica- 
tive of  the  students'  readiness  for  the  development  of  writing  quality. 

A significant  difference  was  shown  in  the  second  hypothesis 
which  studied  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  total  words.  Significant  at 
the  .002  level,  the  program  group,  those  using  the  curriculum  unit, 
attained  higher  means.  This  would  indicate  that,  for  the  sample  popula- 
tion, instruction  in  the  use  of  modifiers  in  writing  increased  the 
number  of  modifiers  used  when  compared  to  the  number  of  words  written. 
The  third  hypothesis  related  to  elaboration  indicated  no  significant 
difference  when  the  number  of  modifiers  was  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  sentences  written.  It  appears  that  the  ratio  of  modifiers 
to  words  is  a more  accurate  estimate  of  the  increased  use  of  modifiers 
than  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  sentences,  which  requires  additional 
sentence  construction  knowledge  and  ability. 
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No  significant  difference  was  found  for  any  of  the  hypotheses 
tested  which  related  to  capitalization  and  punctuation.  It  could  be 
anticipated  that  no  change  would  occur  for  the  program  group  because 
the  unit  did  not  focus  directly  on  the  use  of  capitals  or  punctuation. 
These  were  addressed  indirectly  through  instruction  in  proofreading 
and  editing  skills.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  teachers  of  the 
comparison  group  would  spend  considerable  time  on  the  areas  of  capi- 
talization and  punctuation.  However,  during  the  treatment  period, 
the  comparision  group  teachers  did  not  stress  these  areas  through 
formal  exercises,  although  one  teacher  did  report  calling  students' 
attention  to  capitalization  and  punctuation  because  these  units  had 
been  taught  previously. 

Students'  attitudes  toward  writing  were  measured  by  the  use  of 
a survey  which  yielded  a writing  apprehension  score.  Significant  at 
the  .01  level,  the  students  above  grade  level  in  reading  had  the 
highest  mean  score  which  indicated  that  they  were  less  apprehensive 
about  writing  than  the  at  grade  level  students.  In  this  study, 
better  readers  developed  better  attitudes  toward  writing. 

Of  the  five  general  areas  of  writing  studied,  only  one,  capitali- 
zation and  punctuation,  failed  to  yield  a significant  difference.  Of 
the  four  areas  which  had  significant  differences,  only  in  elaboration 
was  the  difference  by  treatment  group.  Time  order  and  attitude  mea- 
sures showed  significant  differences  by  reading  level.  The  use  of 
transitions  showed  a significant  difference  by  reading  level  when 
the  mean  number  of  transitions  were  considered,  and  by  program  when 
transitions/total  words  and  transitions/total  sentences  were  considered. 
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In  each  instance  the  comparison  group  showed  higher  means  for  the  mea- 
sures. Significant  differences  by  variable  are  indicated  in  Table  18. 


Table  18 

Status  of  Hypotheses  After  Data  .Analyses 


Hypothesis/ 

Reject  or 

Significant 

Largest 

variable 

not  reject 

by 

means 

Time  Order 

1.  Steps  in  a process 

rej  ect 

grade  level 

above 

2.  Steps  in  sequence 

3.  Steps  in  sequence/ 

rej  ect 

grade  level 

above 

steps  in  a process 

not  reject 

Elaboration 

1.  .NIumber  of  modifiers 

2.  Modifiers/ total 

not  reject 

interaction 

words 

reject 

treatment 

program 

3.  Modifiers/total 

sentences 

not  reject 

Transitions 

1.  Transitions  used 

2.  Transitions/ 

rej  ect 

grade  level 

above 

total  words 

reject 

treatment 

comparison 

3.  Transitions/ 

total  sentences 

reject 

treatment 

comparison 

Capitalization  and  punctuation 

1.  End  punctuation 

not  reject 

2.  Commas  in  series 

not  reject 

3.  Capitals  in  proper  nouns 

4.  Capitals  beginning 

not  reject 

sentences 

not  reject 

Attitude 

1.  Writing  apprehension 

rej  ect 

grade  level 

above 

A fairly  high  student  attrition  rate  was  noted  as  data  were  analyzed. 
It  is  possible  that  the  results  obtained  could  differ,  depending  upon  the 
distribution  of  students  whose  data  were  incomplete  and  therefore  not 
included  for  analysis. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMNENDATIONS 
Summary 

This  study  was  conducted  to  determine  if  student  participation 
in  a structured,  sequentially  developed  composition  curriculum  unit 
could  improve  student  writing  skills,  specifically  their  ability  to 
write  expository  paragraphs  developed  through  time  order.  A pretest 
posttest  nonequivalent  control  group  design  was  used  and  data  were 
collected  over  a 20-day  instructional  period.  Data  were  collected 
through  the  use  of  writing  samples  on  specified  topics  and  from  a writ- 
ing apprehension  survey  [Daly  5 Miller,  1975). 

Three  phases  of  the  study  were  completed  prior  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  data.  First,  a curriculum  unit  was  developed  based  on 
information  obtained  through  a review  of  the  literature.  The  unit 
included  an  overview,  daily  plans  with  instructional  purposes,  sug- 
gested activities,  transparencies,  and  evaluation  techniques.  Second, 
a pilot  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  writ- 
ing apprehension  survey  for  the  sample  population.  The  same  pilot 
group  was  used  to  test  the  suitability  of  writing  topics  as  instru- 
ments for  the  collection  of  pre-  and  posttest  data.  In-service 
instruction  was  then  provided  for  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
study.  The  program  group  teachers  received  directions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data,  the  overall  unit  objectives,  and  instruction  and 
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background  information  relative  to  the  classroom  implementation  of  the 
curriculum.  The  comparison  group  teachers  received  directions  for  the 
collection  of  data  and  the  overall  unit  objectives.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  methods  and  materials  and  for  their  class- 
room implementation  procedures. 

Following  the  data  collection  and  classroom  implementation,  the 
data  were  analyzed  by  using  analysis  of  covariance  to  adjust  for  initial 
differences  found  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups.  In  three 
instances,  gain  scores  were  analyzed  by  using  analysis  of  variance 
since  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  the  regression  slopes  could  not 
be  met  and  analysis  of  covariance  was  therefore  not  a suitable  statisti- 
cal procedure. 

Fourteen  dependent  variables  were  considered.  Each  of  the  four- 
teen variables  was  considered  by  treatment  group  and  by  reading  level, 
the  independent  variables.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  "at  grade  level" 
included  those  students  who  were  being  instructed  in  reading  by  use 
of  levels  12  through  14  of  the  Ginn  720  reading  program  (1976). 

Students  in  the  "above  grade  level"  group  were  instructed  in  the  Ginn 
720  series  level  15  or  with  higher-level  materials  from  other  sources. 

The  variables  considered  were  grouped  into  five  general  areas  of 
writing.  The  areas  were  time  order,  elaboration,  transition  words  and/ 
or  phrases,  capitalization  and  punctuation,  and  writing  apprehension. 

The  hypotheses  generated  to  test  the  variables  were  organized  by 
general  writing  area  and  are  presented  below  with  a brief  statement  of 


the  results. 
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Hypotheses  related  to  time  order  follow: 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjusting  for  initial  differences  in 
student  writing  ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
the  mean  number  of  steps  in  a process  between  the  program  group 
who  have  sequentially  structured  instruction  and  a comparison 
group  who  do  not  have  the  same  instruction. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  The  comparison  of  the  at  grade 
level  and  above  grade  level  students  on  this  variable  was  significant 
at  the  .019  level,  with  the  largest  means  scored  by  the  above  grade  level 
group . 


Hypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  number  of  steps  written  in  logical  sequence 
between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  h>q)othesis  was  rejected  since  it  was  significant  by  grade 

level  at  the  .02  level.  A higher  mean  number  of  steps  in  logical 

sequence  was  reported  for  the  above  group  than  the  at  grade  level  group. 

Hypothesis  5.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  steps  presented  in  logical  sequence  to 
the  total  number  of  steps  between  the  program  and  comparison 
group . 

There  was  no  variability  on  the  dependent  measure;  therefore, 

statistical  analysis  was  meaningless. 

The  following  hypotheses  relate  to  elaboration: 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences  in 
student  writing  ability,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
the  mean  number  of  modifiers  used  between  the  program  group 
and  the  comparison  group. 

This  hypothesis  was  significant  by  treatment  group  and  by  grade 
level  and  was  therefore  rejected.  By  treatment  group,  the  program 
group  means  were  larger  than  the  con^arison  group  means  with  a level 
of  significance  of  .0001.  By  reading  level  the  above  level  group  means 
were  larger  than  the  at  level  group  means  and  significant  at  the 


.0001  level. 


no 


Hypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  number  of  modifiers  used  compared  to  the  mean 
number  of  total  words  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  hypothesis  was  rejected  because  the  treatment  group  mean  was 

significant  at  the  .002  level.  The  program  group  means  were  higher 

than  the  comparison  group  means.  Although  statistically  significant, 

the  difference  would  not  be  readily  observable  in  student  writing. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  mean  number  of  modifiers  to  the  mean  number 
of  sentences  written  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  there  was  no  statisti- 
cal significance  by  treatment  or  by  reading  level. 

The  following  hypotheses  relate  to  the  use  of  transitions; 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjustment  for  initial  differences,  there  is 
no  statistical  difference  in  the  mean  number  of  transition  words 
and/or  phrases  used  between  the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  It  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant by  reading  level  with  the  above  grade  level  group  generating  the 
larger  mean.  This  variable  was  significant  at  the  .0007  level. 

Hypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  number  of  transitions  compared  to  the  mean 
number  of  total  words  written  between  the  program  group  and  the 
comparison  group. 

This  variable  was  significant  at  the  .0001  level  by  treatment 
group.  The  mean  for  the  comparison  group  was  .06  and  for  the  program 
group,  .04.  While  statistically  significant,  this  difference  would 
not  be  readily  observable  or  very  meaningful  when  evaluating  student 
writing. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  mean  number  of  transtions  compared  to  the  mean 
number  of  sentences  written  between  the  program  and  comparison 
groups . 


This  h>'pothesis  was  rejected  because  of  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance of  .0007  by  the  treatment  group.  The  mean  for  the  comparison 
group  was  larger,  1.00,  than  for  the  program  group,  .55.  Although 
statistically  significant,  the  importance  of  this  finding  must  be 
weighed  in  light  of  the  students'  knowledge  and  ability  to  write  sen- 
tences. The  value  of  this  finding  appears  limited. 

H>'potheses  related  to  capitalization  and  punctuation  follow: 

Hypothesis  1.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  appropriate  use  of  end  punctuation  marks  between 
the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  since  there  were  no  significant 

differences  by  treatment  group  or  by  grade  level. 

Hypothesis  2.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  commas  in  a series  between  the  program  and 
comparison  groups. 

No  significant  differences  occurred  by  treatment  group  or  by 
reading  level  when  this  variable  was  considered.  Therefore  the  hypothe- 
sis was  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  5.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  proper  nouns  between  the 
program  and  comparison  groups. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference by  treatment  group  or  by  reading  level. 

Hyjiothesis  4.  After  adjustment,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  between 
the  program  and  comparison  groups. 

No  significant  differences  were  reported  for  this  variable. 

Therefore  the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

The  last  hypothesis  pertains  to  student  attitudes  toward  writing. 

Hypothesis  1.  Between  the  program  and  comparison  groups,  there 
is  no  significant  difference  in  student  apprehension  toward 
writing. 
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Student  attitude  toward  writing  was  significant  by  reading  level 
at  the  .01  level.  Student  means  for  the  above  level  group  were  larger 
than  for  the  at  level  group.  Therefore,  this  h>^othesis  was  rejected. 

In  the  general  area  of  time  order  for  the  20-day  instructional 
period  with  the  sample  population,  the  ability  to  write  in  sequence 
and  to  write  numerous  steps  was  significant  by  reading  level  with  the 
students  in  the  above  grade  level  group  producing  the  greatest  gains. 

The  time  order  ability  was  not,  however,  significant  by  treatment  when 
program  and  comparison  groups  were  compared. 

Elaboration  proved  significant  by  treatment  when  the  number  of 
modifiers  used  and  the  ratio  of  modifiers  to  total  words  were  considered. 
In  both  cases  the  program  group  means  were  greater  than  the  comparison 
group  means.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  curriculum  unit 
was  an  effective  instructional  tool  for  the  development  of  this 
student  writing  skill.  The  number  of  modifiers  was  also  significant 
by  grade  level  with  the  above  grade  level  students  achieving  higher 
means  than  the  at  grade  level  group. 

The  three  hypotheses  tested  in  the  area  of  transitions  indicated 
significant  differences,  one  by  grade  level  and  two  by  treatment  group. 
Although  the  results  were  statistically  significant,  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  derive  an  instructional  decision  about  this 
variable.  It  is  possible  that  over  a longer  period  of  time  in  instruc- 
tion, this  variable  would  yield  statistically  significant  data  which 
could  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  a sequential  approach  to  instruction. 

The  hypotheses  related  to  capitalization  and  punctuation  yielded 
no  significant  difference  as  has  been  reported  in  other  research 


(Burrows,  1959). 
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A statistically  significant  difference  in  apprehension  toward 
writing  was  found  in  this  study.  Here  again,  the  difference  was 
significant  by  reading  level  but  not  by  treatment  group. 

Conclusions 

The  significance  of  reading  grade  level  as  it  relates  to  writing 
ability  and  writing  improvement  was  substantiated  in  four  areas  that 
were  explored — time  order,  elaboration,  transitions,  and  attitude.  The 
results  of  this  study  support  the  findings  and  beliefs  of  others  that 
writing  ability  is  related  to  the  ability  to  read  (Burgess  et  al., 

1973;  Irmscher,  1979).  The  results  also  tend  to  support  developmental 
learning  theory  which  indicates  that  for  a given  skill  there  is  a level 
of  readiness  which  must  be  reached  before  instruction  can  be  effective 
(Ginsburg  § Opper,  1969) . 

Since  availability  of  time  is  frequently  a factor  in  instructional 
situations,  it  seems  appropriate  to  teach  those  skills  which  research 
has  shown  can  be  effectively  and  efficiently  taught.  The  results  of 
this  20-day  study  indicate  that  for  the  sample  population  the  use  of 
modifiers  and  transition  devices  appears  to  be  enhanced  through  instruc- 
tion. A study  is  needed  which  extends  over  a longer  period  of  time  in 
which  instruction  in  these  areas  is  provided  to  further  substantiate 
this  finding. 

The  concept  of  measurement  of  writing  by  the  use  of  ratios  and 
frequency  counts  is  not  original  with  this  research.  Frequency  counts 
of  special  word  classes,  specifically  modifiers  and  transition  devices, 
when  compared  to  the  total  number  of  words  written  provided  a more 
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interpretable  indication  of  writing  improvement  for  the  sample  popula- 
tion than  a comparison  of  frequency  counts  with  the  total  number  of 
sentences  written. 

When  one  considers  the  implications  of  this  study's  findings, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  improvement  of  student  writing  involves 
a qualitative  value  judgment  which  is  quantified  for  the  purpose  of 
research.  In  the  quantifying  process  some  of  the  subtleties  of  written 
communication  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Recommendations 

Writing  instruction  has  not  been  as  extensively  studied  as  some 
other  areas  of  curriculum  which  are  more  readily  quantified.  In  order 
to  develop  better  writing  curricula  it  is  essential  that  further 
studies  by  implemented.  The  following  recommendations  for  future 
study  are  suggested: 

1.  Replicate  the  present  study  for  a longer  period  of  time  to  include 
additional  teaching  activities  to  determine  if  variables  which 
were  statistically  significant,  but  not  substantially  so  in  an 
instructional  sense,  should  be  included  in  instructional  programs. 

2.  Design  studies  which  will  help  to  establish  readiness  levels 
essential  for  the  development  of  new  writing  skills. 

3.  Identify  other  teachable  writing  skills  from  research  and  develop 
additional  curriculum  units  to  test. 

4.  Study  the  development  of  the  ability  to  write  sequentially  as  this 
may  provide  insights  into  the  sequencing  difficulties  encountered 
by  students  in  reading. 
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5.  Test  the  effects  of  teaching  paragraph  writing  in  coordination  with 
teaching  specific  reading  comprehension  skills.  For  example,  after 
teaching  students  to  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships  as  a 
reading  skill,  teach  them  to  write  paragraphs  organized  by  cause 
and  effect. 

6.  Design  studies  which  would  identify  the  levels  of  reading  mastery 
necessary  for  initiating  effective  instruction  in  writing  para- 
graphs that  follow  various  patterns  of  organization. 


APPENDIX  A 
EVALUATION  MATERIALS 


Guide  for  Evaluating  Writing  Samples 


The  following  procedures  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  student 
writing  samples.  The  evaluation  will  yield  scores  which,  when  analyzed 
by  analysis  of  covariance,  will  be  used  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
hypotheses  being  tested. 

Measure  1 : Total  words 

The  total  word  score  is  determined  by  counting  each  word  in  the 
writing  sample  produced  by  each  student. 

Measure  2:  Total  sentences 

The  total  sentence  score  is  determined  by  counting  each  group  of 
words  which  begins  with  a capital  letter  and  ends  with  an  end  punctua- 
tion mark. 

Measure  5:  Total  steps  in  a process 

The  total  number  of  steps  in  a process  score  is  obtained  by 
counting  each  step  in  a process  or  sequence  which  appears  in  the  writing 
sample.  As  an  example,  the  sentence  which  follows  contains  two  steps 
in  a process:  The  boy  collected  the  flea  soap  and  a scrub  brush. 

Measure  4:  Steps  in  sequence 

Steps  in  sequence  is  determined  by  considering  the  steps  in  a 
process  or  sequence  explained  "in  light  of  the  passage  of  time  and/or 
the  application  of  logic”  (Herber,  1978,  p.  79).  The  scoring  of  the 
following  three  examples  is  explained  where  letters  A through  F repre- 
sent steps  in  a process: 
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A 

+ 1 

II. 

A 

+ 1 

III. 

A 

+ 1 

B 

+ 1 

B 

+ 1 

B 

+ 1 

D 

+ 1 

D 

+ 1 

D 

+ 1 

E 

+ 1 

F 

+ 1 

F 

+ 1 

F 

+ 1 

E 

-1 

C 

-1 

C 

-1 

C 

-1 

E 

In  example  I,  step  C is  out  of  order  and  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  number  of  steps  to  obtain  the  steps  in  sequence  score  which 
is  5. 

In  example  II,  steps  E and  C are  out  of  order.  One  point  is  de- 
ducted from  the  total  steps  score  for  E and  for  C to  obtain  the  steps 
in  sequence  score  which  is  4. 

In  example  III,  steps  C and  E are  out  of  order.  They  are,  however, 
in  proper  sequence  as  related  to  one  another.  Therefore,  only  one 
point  is  deducted  from  the  total  steps  score  to  obtain  the  steps  in 
sequence  score  of  4. 

Measure  5:  Modifiers 

Modifiers  are  defined,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  as  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  which  modify  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adjectives  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  An  attributive  adjective  precedes  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  modifies 
(blue  gown) . 

2.  A predicate  adjective  completes  a verb  and  modifies  its  subject 
(The  man  is  lazy . ) . 

3.  Adverbs  modify  verbs  (He  quickly  ran.). 

4.  Adverbs  modify  adjectives  (a  glowing  blue  gown). 

5.  Adverbs  modify  other  adverbs  (very  quickly  finished) 


6.  Interrogative  adverbs  introduce  a question  (Where  are  you  going?) . 
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7.  Adverbs  modify  whole  sentences  (Maybe  he  is  ill.)> 

8.  Conjunctive  adverbs  join  two  sentences  and  modify  the  second  one 
(The  children  were  tired;  however,  they  couldn't  fall  asleep.)- 

(McCrimmon,  1967,  p.  463) 

Prepositional  phrases  which  modify  nouns  and  verbs  are  counted  as 
a unit  (They  like  swimming  in  the  lake.). 

Measure  6:  Capitalization 

The  absence  of  capital  letters  in  proper  nouns  and  in  the  first 
word  in  a sentence  is  counted  to  obtain  the  capitalization  score. 

Measure  7:  Punctuation 

Absence  of  appropriate  punctuation  in  the  following  instances 
is  counted  to  obtain  a punctuation  score; 

1.  Punctuation  marks  at  the  end  of  a sentence 

2.  Commas  between  words  in  a series,  including  a comma  before  the 
word  "and." 

Measure  8:  Transitions 

Words  and  phrases  which  indicate  movement  to  the  next  step  in 
a process  or  which  indicate  a sequence  are  counted  as  transitions. 
Examples  include  "then,"  "first,"  "after,"  "next,"  etc. 


Writing  Apprehension  Survey 


DIRECTIONS:  Below  are  a series  of  statements  about  writing.  There 

are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  statements.  Please  indicate  the 
way  you  feel  about  an  item  by  circling  the  numeral  which  best  indicates 
your  opinion. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


1 = Strongly  Agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Uncertain 

4 = Disagree 

5 = Strongly  Disagree 


I avoid  writing 

I have  no  fear  of  my  writing  being  evaluated 

I look  forward  to  writing  down  my  ideas 

I am  afraid  of  writing  essays  when  I know  they 
will  be  evaluated 


12  3 4 
12  3 4 
12  3 4 

12  3 4 


Taking  a composition  course  is  a very  frighten- 
ing experience 

Handing  in  a composition  makes  me  feel  good 

My  mind  seems  to  go  blank  when  I start  to  work 
on  a composition 

Expressing  ideas  through  writing  seems  to  be  a 
waste  of  time 


12  3 4 

12  3 4 

12  3 4 

12  3 4 


I would  enjoy  submitting  my  writing  to  magazines 
for  evaluation  and  publication 

I like  to  write  my  ideas  down 

I feel  confident  in  my  ability  to  clearly  express 
my  ideas  in  writing 


12  3 4 

12  3 4 

12  3 4 


I like  to  have  my  friends  read  what  I have  written 


2 3 4 


I'm  nervous  about  writing 


2 3 4 


People  seem  to  enjoy  what  I write 


2 3 4 


I enjoy  writing 


2 3 4 


1 never  seem  to  be  able  to  clearly  write  down 

my  i deas  1234 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


o 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Writing  is  a lot  of  fun 

I expect  to  do  poorly  in  composition  classes 
even  before  I enter  them 

I like  seeing  my  thoughts  on  paper 

Discussing  my  writing  with  others  is  an 
enjoyable  experience 

I have  a terrible  time  organizing  my  ideas  in 
a composition  course 

When  I hand  in  a composition  I know  I'm  going 
to  do  poorly 

It's  easy  for  me  to  write  good  compositions 

P don't  think  I write  as  well  as  most  other 
people 

I don't  like  my  compositions  to  be  evaluated 
I'm  no  good  at  writing 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


APPENDIX  B 

CURRICULUM  UNIT  MATERIALS 


Unit  Overview 


Seventh-grade  students  generally  are  able  to  write  expository  para- 
graphs which  are  logically  developed  through  time  order,  be  it  chronologi- 
cal order  or  sequencing  of  steps  in  a process.  However,  their  paragraphs 
usually  resemble  a list  of  events  and  contain  little  elaboration  or 
detail.  Often  simple  sentences  are  used  almost  exclusively;  paragraph 
unity  and  cohesiveness  are  limited  as  a result.  Through  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  seventh-grade  writing  style  and  competence, 
this  curriculum  unit  was  developed  to  provide  instruction  with  the 
following  aims: 

1.  To  enhance  students ' abilities  to  write  paragraphs  which  exhibit 
time  order  organization, 

2.  To  increase  elaboration  or  supporting  detail, 

3.  To  improve  paragraph  unity  and  cohesiveness,  and 

4.  To  develop  student  proofreading  and  editing  skills. 
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Sequence  of  Instructional  Purposes 

Daily  Lesson 

Instructional  Purpose 

1 

To  introduce  E.  Bond,  the  brick  mason,  and  the  role  he 
plays  in  building  paragraphs. 

To  illustrate  how  the  logical  presentation  of  events  is 
essential  to  accurate  communication. 

2 

To  further  develop  the  idea  of  time  order. 

To  compile  a list  of  events  or  activities  which  follow 
time  order. 

3 

To  identify  sequence  of  events  on  the  homework  assign- 
ment . 

To  identify  sentences  in  a story  which  are  out  of  order. 

4 

To  write  paragraphs  using  time  order  to  explain  a multi- 
step  operation. 

To  initiate  the  development  of  a systematic  proofreading 
procedure . 

5 

To  practice  sentence  combining. 

6 

To  identify  and  list  words  which  are  frequently  used  as 
transition  devices  or  connectors. 

To  practice  combining  sentences  by  using  transition 
words  and  phrases. 

7 

To  identify  connectors  students  have  used  in  their 
written  work. 

To  combine  sentences  appropriately  in  a paragraph. 

8 

To  establish  a role  model  for  making  critical  comments 
about  student  writing. 

To  compare  the  first  draft  of  a paragraph  with  its 
edited  version. 

To  discuss  and  utilize  new  editing  skills,  specifically 
sentence  flow  and  variety  of  sentence  length. 

9 

To  add  statements  regarding  sentence  flow,  transitions, 
and  variety  of  sentence  length  to  the  students' 
editing  and  proofreading  checklist. 

To  compile  a list  of  writing  activities  completed  thus 
far  in  the  unit. 

To  bring  to  the  students'  attention  the  variety  and 
number  of  activities  used  to  improve  their  writing. 

10 

To  discuss  students'  preferences  for  various  writing 
activities . 

To  write  a short  composition  which  is  developed  through 
time  order. 
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11  To  use  proofreading  and  editing  skills  previously 

taught . 

To  add  new  editing  skills  to  the  students'  checklists. 

To  practice  editing  for  supporting  detail,  use  of 
synonyms,  and  precise  word  meaning. 

12  To  practice  new  editing  skills. 

To  provide  specific  feedback  to  partners. 

13  To  develop  a technique  for  generating  supporting 

details . 

14  To  offer  feedback  and  suggestions  for  topic  development 

to  a partner. 

To  write  a time-ordered  paragraph  or  composition  utiliz- 
ing supporting  details. 

15  To  compare  elements  of  a paragraph  with  specifics 

identified  by  the  editing  checklist. 

To  make  changes  in  compositions  so  that  they  will  more 
closely  resemble  the  characteristics  identified  on 
the  editing  checklist. 

16  To  make  comparisons  between  first  drafts  and  revised 

versions  of  a composition  based  on  identified 
characteristics . 

To  share  written  work  with  classmates. 

To  provide  positive  feedback  for  students'  written  work. 

17  To  gain  additional  practice  in  sentence  combining. 

18  To  choose  a topic  which  can  be  developed  through  time 

order. 

To  generate  main  ideas  and  supporting  details  for  the 
topic. 

19  To  provide  feedback  and  suggestions  for  a partner's 

work. 

To  write  a composition  following  time  order  and  using 
supporting  detail. 

20  To  collect  a postwriting  sample  on  an  assigned  topic 

which  is  developed  through  time  order  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  unit. 
To  evaluate  student  attitudes  toward  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  instructional  unit. 
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Unit  Activities  and  Methods 


The  following  list  identifies  the  methods  and  activities  used 
in  the  curriculum  unit  to  develop  the  three  major  emphases: 


Major  Instructional  Purpose 

Instructional  Method  of  Activity 

I.  Developing  time-order  skills 

a. 

Class  discussion  of  events  in  a 
story. 

b. 

Student  handout  of  story  events 
to  be  sequentially  ordered. 

c . 

Developing  a list  of  activities 
which  follow  time  order. 

d. 

Recording  steps  in  a process 
which  follows  time  order. 

e . 

Student  handout  to  identify 
sentences . 

f. 

Paragraph  writing  using  topics 
developed  through  time  order. 

II.  Developing  sentences  and 

a. 

Sentence  combining  activities 

paragraph  unity  and  co- 
hesiveness 

using  a student  handout. 

b. 

Identifying  transition  devices 
used  by  students  in  item  I la  and 
in  students'  previous  work. 

c. 

Discussion  of  supporting  details, 
use  of  synonyms  and  precise 
word  meaning. 

d. 

Student  handout  for  generating 
supporting  details. 

III.  Developing  a systematic  proof- 

a. 

Compile  a proofreading  and 

reading  and  editing  procedure 

editing  chart  through  class  dis- 
cussion based  on  student  and 
teacher  identified  needs. 

b. 

Discuss  editing  skills  related 
to  sentence  flow  and  variety 
of  sentence  length. 

c . 

Compare  paragraphs  to  specifics 
identified  on  proofreading  and 
editing  chart. 
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